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—If You Want the Best Motor Car 
That $1500 Will Buy 


Decide, first, whether you want a car that looks perfect 
on paper; or whether you want one that has proven its 
perfection in actual road service. 


There are several good “‘paper” cars at near the $1500 
price—cars selling from $2000 down to $1250. 


Cars made by men who have manufactured successful 
higher priced cars, but who, now, for the first time, are 


attempting a $2000 to $1250 car. 


Cars made by men who ought to know how to make 
a low-priced car—but who have never made one. 


Much is promised for these “paper” cars. But no 
more is promised for them than the Mitchell, in eight 
years of service, has already proven that it will do. 


The “paper” cars promise no more speed, no more 
power, no more safety than the Mitchell car is known 
to have—known wherever motor cars are run. 


And they can promise nothing valid as to wear, service, 
upkeep cost, because there is no past performance on 
which to base a promise. 


While the wear, the service, the up- 
keep cost of the Mitchell, you can 
learn for yourself from any of the 8000 
Mitchell owners. 


The Mitchell car has always been a 
low-priced car. 


The new $1500 four-cylinder, five- 


Magneto 





New Model K (1909 model) 
including $150 Splitdorf 
32 x4 in. tires 














_ Learn These Things Before 


You Buy a Car 


Take one example of the difference between 
the proven Mitchell and any “‘paper’’ car. 

The best motor car theory is that the water 
pump should be driven at half the speed of 
the engine. 

We made Mitchell water pumps that way 
at first—eight years ago. 

But when the Mitchell got in common use 
on the deserts of Nevada, there was trouble 
with hot cylinders. 

On those broiling desert sands, where the 
water heats while the car is standing still, it 
takes more to cool a car than it does on the 
boulevards of Chicago. 

So we made a rad 
ical change from the 
“best motor car prac- 
tice”’ we forsook 
the kind of knowl- 
edge on which ‘‘pa- 
per’ cars are built 

and we doubled 
the speed of the 
water pump. 

Since we geared 
the water pumps to 
go at full engine 
speed, there has been 
no more trouble with 
heated cylinders 
even on the hottest 
days and in the deep- 
est sands that the 
deserts of Nevada 
know. 

And the result is 
that there are only 
two cars which to 


itchell 1 and $300 worth of actual = fitcestful” ‘tse on 

passenger Mitchell is not an innovation. elie: Rubies wakes those desert sands 
° . more than __ three 

We have merely made the best car which you can get in no times the | Mitchell 


that eight years of experience have 
taught us to make—and added a 
$150 Splitdorf magneto, more expen- 
sive tires, and $300 worth, in all, of 
extra automobile value, which, with 
any other car at near its price, will cost you extra. 


If you buy a “paper” car, you are, at best, merely -gam- 
bling that its makers are nght. 


If you buy any other $1500 car, you are merely buying 
possibilities, when certainties are offered you. 


If you buy any other car at near the Mitchell price, 
you are merely backing theory to win against experi- 
ence—when theory promises nothing that experience 
will not give. 

But the $1500 you pay for a Mitchell buys the best 


that we are able to produce, after having made more 


than $11,000,000 worth of successful low-priced cars. 


Will you take what some maker thinks is a good car, 
when you can get what 8000 Mitchell owners know 
is the best car $1500 will buy? 


other car of its price. Tour- 
ing Car or Roadster—price, 


course, the Mitchell. 
* * + 


Do you want a car 
that has been per 
fected by experience 


or do you want a 
“paper” car? 
* * * 

Take another ex 


ample 
Imagine the strains 
of mountain driving The strains, particu- 


larly, that. come on the crank shaft at every 
stroke of the pistons. 

Most crank shafts are hung from two bear 
ings—one at either end. 

With only two bearings, there must be play 
in the middle. Where there is play there 
is added strain. And in mountain and hill 
climbing, broken shafts must result 

The Mitchell crank shaft has five bearings 
One at ejther end—three extra ones in 
between. 

Two bearings are not enough for safety 
remember that when you look at the plans 
of a “paper” car. 

. . * 

You may not want a car for desert riding. 
You may not want a car for mountain climb 
ing But you can be sure of a car when it 
tands such tests as these Can you be sure 
of any “‘paper’’ car? 


* * 


And, a with the water pump and_ the 
crank shaft, so with the transmission, so with 
the clutch, so with the rear axle, so with the 
lubrication, so with the brakes, so with every 
part of the Mitchell car 


* * * 


In the Mitchell you will find perfection 
refinements, superiorities of the kind that 
come only with experience perfections, re 
finement uperiorities that no ‘“‘paper” car 
no matter how skilled its maker, can possibly 
have 

* * «& 

But if the makers of ‘‘paper’’ cars knew all 
these vital things which eight years of ex 
perience in building low-priced cars have 
taught us 


they would not, even then, make 
o good a car as 5 


the Mitchell at $1500 


The cost of making the special dies and 
tools, alone, would prohibit it. 

If we had to begin at the beginning, as 
they do, this new 1909 Mitchell would cost 
you $1000 more. 

It is only because our dies, special tools 
and initial expenses were paid for and 
charged off, years ago, that we can give so 
good a car for so small a price. 

The $1500 you pay for a Mitchell Model K 
goes not into dies and special tools—it goes 
into material, workmanship, testing—it goes 
into the car you get. 


* * * 


Material, workmanship, testing. 

{t is not enough for us to know that our 
design is right, that our material is perfect, 
that our workmanship is of the best. 

It is not enough for us to know that the 
8000 cars that we have made are right. 

We must know that the particular car you 
buy is right. 

So we test it as though we were making 
a car a year, instead of fifteen cars a day. 

We test it on the roughest roads of eastern 
Wisconsin—we give it actual road punishment 
of from 100 to 250 miles—over hills—through 
sand—on straight stretches—the kind of a 
test you would give it if you were testing it 
yourself, 


+ + * 


Compare this four-cylinder, five-passenger 
$1500 Mitchell with any of the “paper” cars 
Or compare it with the best American cars, 
no matter what their cost or pretensions. 

You will not find in any of them more vana 
dium and nickel steel. You will not find more 
perfect engines You will not find a proven 
superiority which this $1500 Mitchell lacks 

This $1500 Mitchell is an imposing look- 
ing car. 

It has a wheel base of 105 inches. The 
body is wholly of metal. The upholstering is 
luxurious The wheels are big—32 inches 
fitted with detachable rims and _ four-inch 
tires. 

The engine is housed under a big, hand 
some hood. The four cylinders are cast sep 
arately, as the best engines always are. 
28-30 horse-power. 

Aluminum castings are employed wherever 
possible—only we go to the trouble and ex 
pense of ‘strengthening them with bronze 
where there is wear and strain. 

There are two complete ignition systems 
the $150 Splitdorf magneto, geared direct to 
the engine, and a regular battery system 

The lubricating system is the best that we 
have found in eight years of experience 
certain in operation economical in oil. 

The transmission is of the selective sliding 
gear type as in $5000 to $7000 cars 

The battery and tool boxes, nade of baked 
enamel steel, are furnished without extra 
expense to you. 

The tonneau is detachable—and you have 
your choice of either tonneau, surrey body, 
rumble seat roadster, or runabout deck at 
the $1500 price. 

Complete specifications and photographs of 
the working parts will be gladly sent 

Don't buy a paper car—don't buy any 
car till you know all about this wonderful 
$1500 Mitchell K Please use the coupon 








Mitchell Motor Car Co., Racine, Wis. 
Standard Manufacturers, A. M. C. M. A. 


You may send me a detailed descrip 
tion of your new $1500 Model K. 


Name 


Address 
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Copyright 1908 by Hart Schatiner & Marx 


ERE’S one of the smartest overcoat styles ever offered to you; you 
can buy it ready to wear. 


Our Style Book sent for six cents 
shows other good models. 


Hart Schaffner & Marx Good Clothes Makers 
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‘Getting Out | 
the Good Old Honest 
Country Vote” 
was drawn by A.B. Frost, 
who has made a study of 
the hearts and ways of the 
country folk. 


This par- 
ticular drawing is agentle 
satire upon our American 
voting system as applied 
in the country districts. 











" “The Obstinate Juror” 


portrays with gentle hu- 
mor the real, the human 
aspects of village and farm 


life. Taken with several 
others. it represents the 
most characteristic work 
of Orson 
enjoys a unique reputa- 
tion for depicting life in 
rural America. 


Yours for $1.00 Each 


To give everybody who appreciates this 
sort of drawing an opportunity to en- 


Lowell, who 





joy these artists, a number of reprints 
have been carefully made, in duotone 
ink on heavy mounts, size 28 x 20 
inches, ready for framing.. These art 
proofs will be sent to any address pre- 
paid, upon receipt of $1.00 each 
Order from the lea 
stationery store in your town. They 
have them, or they can get them, 


Print Dept., P. F. Collier & Son 
412 West 13th St., New York City 


* A Private Home and 
m Hill School for Feeble 
Minded Youth 


BARRE, MASSACHUSETTS 


ding art, book or 





Exceptional advantages for sense development. Ind lual 
instruction Manual Training, Music Pupils from six and 
upwards. Medical treatment. Open all the year. Beautiful 
and healthfal location, at an elevation of 1,000 feet 250 acres 
of ground Por circulars an ! formatior 1 


GEORGE A. BROWN, M.D., Superintendent 


PATENTS 


Our Hand Book on Patents, Trade-Marks, 
etc., sent free Pater its secured through 
Munn & Co., | receive free notice in the 
ScIENTIFIC AMPRICAN 
MUNN & CO., 357 Broadway, N. ¥. 
Brancn Orrice: 625 F St., Washington, D. C. 
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Mr. Edison has produced in 
the Amberol Record, a Pho- 
nograph Record that plays 
twice as long as the regular 


Edison Record. 


This has not been done by making the Record 
larger or longer, but by engraving more than twice 
as many lines to the inch as on the regular Record. 


Thus Amberol Records 


can be used in the stand- 


ard sizes of Edison Phonographs ‘by the addition of 
a simple attachment or gear. 


EDISON 


| AMBEROL 


RECORDS 


not only play longer than any other Record now 
made, but they play better, their tone quality being 
Haber. clearer and more delicate than has been pos- 
sible in the past. 


To Play Amberol Records on Your Present Pho- 
nograph requires an attachment comprising a change 


gear and 


a new reproducer. Your dealer has this 


attachment, will put one on your Phonograph at a 
moderate cost, and will explain it to you. 


; We will be glad to send to anyone, however, a 


booklet describing the new attachment, 


describing 


the Amberol Records, giving a list of the music now 
available on these Records and giving all the other 
information necessary to make it possible for you to 
get more than twice as much enjoyment out of your 
Edison Phonograph as you are now getting. 


National Phonograph Company, 12 Lakeside Avenue, Orange, N. J. 
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N a historic Westchester village, more than an 
hour’s ride from New York, there were two typ- 
ical country general stores. Both sold bacon by 
the side, sugar and oatmeal in bulk, pink candy at 
fifteen cents a pound, and yellow soap that was thought 
to be as good for the toilet as it was for washing 


dishes. Profit on much of this staple merchandise 
was slender. 
One day a real estate man came. A boom 


started. Farmers sold their land for suburban homes 
and moved into the village to live on their money. 
City people came, remodeled old. houses and built 
new. Then a third store was opened by an enter- 
prising city chap. 

One of the village storekeepers was a veteran 
called “Pop,’’ who regarded this newcomer as an in- 
truder. But the other was young. The city merchant 
interested him. He kept his eyes open. 


The new merchant bid for the city people’s trade. All 
his stock was city stock in clean, sanitary cartons, tins, glass 
jars. He asked eighty cents a pound for candy that wasn’t 
even pink. He got twenty-five cents for a pesky little cake of 

ilet soap, and when ‘‘Pop’’ heard about /A7s he nearly had 


IN ANSWERING THESE ADVERTISEMENTS PLEASE MENTION 


apoplexy. ‘‘Pop’’ made yellow soap an issue, 
and tried to keep the villagers from the ex- 
travagances of city people. 

The young country merchant saw, how- 
ever, that city people were not necessarily 
extravagant. They read more, that was all. 
Magazines kept them informed about the qual- 
ity, purity, and real economy of the better 
commodities they ate, drank, and used. He 
soon discovered that the new things this city 
merchant put in stock, and that city people 
bought without question at good prices and 
fair profits, were uniformly the commodities 
advertised in magazines. The young country 
merchant caught the idea, and began reading mz igazines too, 
and stocking goods that manufacturers were anxious to help 
him sell through their periodical advertising. If the other man 
could sell twenty-five-cent soap, so could he. Moreover, he 
did. In three months he was selling several different kinds at 
that ,rice—one for the toilet, another for the hair, a third for 
babies. By and by, without losing any of his original village 


trade, this country storekeeper 
The QuoinClub 


was getting good patronage 
TLT LT Key 


from the « ity pe ople. Then an 
Sent to amy Business Man on Request 





odd development came about. 
The progressive villagers also 
began to buy city folks’ goods. 
They wanted soap at a quarter 
ind bacon in jelly glasses. 
‘*Pop’’ held the fort nobly 
His place remained a country 
store in every respect. The cot 
1 I | : : Any qi latter plan builds up an asset that is 
try people still go there when yours—and the magazines very likely 
they want something at a low could make that asset large tn the 
tes itis a fine ‘ to tall Quoin Club the 30 leading periodicals 
price, and it is a fine plac . talk in America bave an organization that 
politic s. But when the ) it can focus on selling problems large ex- 
something espe iallv nice perience and trained minds. It might 








Mr. Manufacturer: What is your 
selling problem 2 Do you sel (your pro- 
duct anonymously or by name? The 








1, 1 a ae serve you—and will gladly undertake 
go to the young storekeeper who pape tap 2 Rew 
is NOW a prosperous merchant. The Quoin Club 
Inthe past five vearail turnovet ut, Fifth Ave. N. ¥ 
has increased over threefold. 
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STYLE 
NEATNESS 
COMFORT 


THE IMPROVED 


BOSTON 








“MM The Name is stamped 
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LIES CL. TO THE 
EG—NEVER SLIPS, 
TEARS,NOR UNFASTENS 
Worn All Over The World 
Sample pair, Silk50c., Cotton 25c, 
Mailed on receipt of price. 


Mee “y GEORGE FROST CO. 


Boston, Mass. 


INSIST ON HAVING THE GENUINE 
mee REFUSE ALL SUBSTITUTES ‘em 


Save “ on Coal Bills 


Attach a 5 Swot ers Heat Regulator to 
your furnace or boiler. Its action is 
automatic. It needs no attention—has 
no wires, no batteries. 

Silently and surely—night and day— 
it regulates the draft so you don’t waste 
an ounce of coal. 


Keeps Your Rooms at 70 Degrees 


No sudden changes 
—no variation what- 


CUSHION 




















ever. Simply set 
the indicator at 
the temperature 
you want. The 


Regulator does 
all the rest. 
Prevents the 
colds that result 
from varying heat. 
SENT ON 60 DAYS’ TRIAL 
No cost if not satisfactory. Write to- 
day for our book—then judge what this 
invention means to you. Address Powers 
Regulator Co., 44 Dearborn Street, 
Chicago, or 109 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Powers Heat Regulator 


The Powers Thermostat 
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cery Lane, E. C.; Toronto, Ont., 
under the Act of Congress of March 3, 1879. 
copy, $5.20 a year. 
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AOAC 


Turn it up side down and find the last drop in a 
bottle of 3-in-One as good as the first. 
gums, turns rancid 
the only oil that positively 
on metal 


It never 


no residue—all oil, pure oil, and 


prevents rust and tarnish 


surfaces in-doors or out, in any climate, in 


every weather. Try on nickeled bath room fixtures, 


stoves, ranges, brass work, black iron, etc. 

Your homes will be right side up and bright side 
out if you use 3-in-One for cleaning and poli hing 
furniture—for oiling sewing machines, etc. Write 


3-in-One Oil Co., 35 Broadway, New York City, 
bottle and 


Botu Free. 


for generous sample 3-in-One dictionary. 
& f 3 





“Get There” 


at a pri suit 
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BLACK » 
MOTOR BUGGY ee 


Engine H. P 
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"A-66 
Chicago, Ill. 


Write for Book No 


BLACK MFG. CO., 124 E. Ohio St., 




















NEW BOOK FREE. 


iT 


O'NEARA & BROCK ‘K, Pat. Attys., 918 F St., Washington, D. 


Albany’s newest. first-class fireproof 
hotel. Bath with each room. 
station and boats. E. P. $2. up. F.C. Gillespie. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


Hotel Belvedere 


The Hampton 


est hotel to 


A palatial new steel structure of 
12 stories, all rooms outside with 
bath. Ball Room, 7 oo Banquet Hall. $2.00 a day up. 

=. $1.50. Baltimore’s leading hotel. 


The Rennert ! Typical southern cooking. The kitchen 


of this hotel has made Maryland cooking famous, 
BOSTON, MASS. 
United States Hotel 


bath. A. P. $3. E. P. $1 up. 
o 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
Hotel Statler “THE COMPLETE HOTEL.” 


Reach,Lincoln and Kingston 
Sts. 360rooms. Suites with 
In centre of business section. 


New 


Elegant — Central. 300 rooms, 300 
baths. European Plan, $1.50 up. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
51st Boul. and Lake Shore. 


Chicago Beach Hotel American or European plan. 
Only 10 minutes’ ride from city, near South Park System; 
450 rooms, 250 private baths. Illus. booklet on request. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 





WHY PAY EXTRAVAGANT HOTEL RATES? 


CLENDENING APARTMENT HOTEL 227.5: 2034 Sure 
Economical. of Parior. Bedroom and Bath $2.00 daily and 
p. WRITE FOR DESCRIPTI‘N 


K BOOKLET B FOR FULL PARTICULARS, 
Broadway Centra 


Hotel. Only N. Y. Hotel featur- 
the 


Suites 





ing American Plan. Our table 
A.P. $2.50. E.P. $1. 
bet. Broadway and Fifth 
Quiet. Refined. Suitable 

$2.50 and up with bath. 


Rates, $ 
PITTSBURG, PA. 
Monongahela House Thoroughiy modernized 


Convenient to Depots and 
Boat Landings. ly uptodate. A. and E. plans, 


foundation of enormous business. 


Hotel Gregorian 85th St... 


Aye. 
for Ladies unaccompanied 


Cafes strict 
SEATTLE, WASH. 
Savoy Hotel **12 stories of solid 


steel and marble 
ping district. 210 rooms. 135 baths 


comfort.”’ Concrete. 
In fashionable shop 
English grill. $1 ur 


Near- | 


| 50 baths, Ask Collier’s. 











WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Fronting U.S. Capitoland Park. Near 


Hotel Driscoll points of interest. New, modern. 
Free baths. E. P. $1.00. A. P. $2.50. Send for booklet. 


National Hotel Leading commercial and touris 


hotel of the Capital. Modern and 
up to date in its equipment. A. $2.50 up. E. $1 up. 


Hotel Richmond 17th and H Sts., near White House. 


Modern, A. & E. Plans. 1 rooms, 
Booklet mailed. Clifford M. Lewis. 


CANADA 
CALGARY. ALBERTA. CAN. 
Queen’s Hotel Calgary, the commercial Metropolis 


of the Last Great West. Rates $2.00 
per day. Free Bus toall Trains. H. L. Stephens, Prop. 


NIAGARA FALLS, ONT. 
Directly facing both Falls. 


The Clifton pleted and up to date 


$4 to $6. American Plan. 


Just eem- 
Open winter and 


summer. Booklet on request. 


HEALTH RESORTS 
BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 


The Battle Creek Sanitarium 7° “°"'"’ 
Health Resort in physiological and dietetic methods 
Two hundred kinds of baths; large indoor swim- 
ming pools, palm garden. electricity, massage, Swed- 
ish movements, mechanical vibration, delicious un- 
equaled health cuisine. trained nurses. Delightful 


dining room on top floor. Luxurious modern ap- 
pointments. Perfect warmth. Invigorating Michigan 
climate. six hundred feet above sea level. The ideal 
place to rest. recuperate. and build up permanent 
health. Beautiful Souvenir Portfolio FREE. 

Box 73. Battle Creek. Mich. 


BILOXI, MISS. 


| Gulf Coast Health Resort "or .‘he, sick, com 


valescent or weary. 


Airy rooms; sea-breezes and sunshine. Write jeu gaangtl let. 


CAMBRIDGE SPRINGS. PA. 


Hotel Rider America’s foremost “All the Year” 
Health, Recreation and Rest Resort. 
Medicinal Min’] Waters. Sanitarium Treatments. Delicht- 


ful surroundings. Acc.600. Both plans. Reasonable rates 





going to 


Washington, New Orleans, 


If you are 


COLLIER’S TRAVEL 





IN ANSWERING THESE 


visit New York, 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore, 


San Francisco, or any other large city, 

let us furnish you, free of charge, information regarding the 
Hotels that would probably suit you best. 

DEPARTMENT, 


420 W. 13th Street, N. Y 


PLEASE MENTION COLLIER’SB 















AR] 
ICAN, EUROp 
AMER ORIENTAL CAN, 


m TOURS 


Information regarding tours to any part of the 
world will be furnished upon request by 


COLLIER’S TRAVEL DEPARTMENT 
420 W. 13th Street, New York 


WINTER CRUISES 
SUMMER LANDS 


Comprehensive Itineraries 
Splendid Cruising Steamers 
Attractive Rates 


“Moltke” Orient Cruise 80 days— 
Leaves New York Jan. 35, 190, $300 upward 
“Oceana” West Indies Cruises— 

june deandreb.2. 30 days—$150 upward 
lllustrated book on request 


Hamburg-American Line 
41-45 Broadway, New York 











CLARK’S CRUISE OF THE “ARABIC” 


16,000 tons, fine, large, 
unusually steady 


O THE ORIEN 


February 4 to April 16, 1909 
Seventy-one “7 coring only $400.00 and up, including shore 
excursions. SPECIAL FEATURES: Madeira, Cadiz, Seville, 
Algiers, Malte, 19 sas in Egypt and the Holy Land. Con- 
stantinople, Athens, ow the uO etc. 


Cruise, Round the Wor October 16, 1909 
. CLARK, Times sae NEW YORK 


TheGLORIOUS ORIENT 


Leisurely travel, personal escort. 
Small party, exclusive arrangements. 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB CO. 
225 Fifth Ave., New York 
WRITE FOR 306 Washington 8t., Boston 

BOOKLET 1005 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 
requires expert and 

Intelligent and Profitable Travel scholarly guidance. 
Let us write you of our leaders and of our itineraries, 
Bureau of University Travel, 19 Trinity Place, Boston, Mass. 
Special 


FREE TRIP TO EUROPE orec'% 


organizers of private parties for our high grade Tours. 


THE EAGER TOURS, 305 ‘North Charles St., Baltimore, Md. 


No Matter TAFT 


who Wins- 


{ hiylas 


BRYAN Candies 


Voted the BEST CANDIES in the World- 
By a discriminatin¢ Public. 


Ashes Made Into Fuel 





































PAY YOUR 
ELECTION BET 
WITH A BOX OF 








How to save % your coal bills is concisely told 
in our booklet. Contains directions and testi- 


monials from reputable people, merchants, en- 
gineers, housekeepers, who have used ‘““Monn 
Product.’’ Common ashes, treated with Monn 
Product and thrown upon a coal fire, wil! burn 
with a steady, intense, lasting heat. A 50 cent 
can will treat 500 Ibs. ashes. Salary and com 


for full 
imps for trial can. 


84 A State Street, Boston, Mass. 


mission to good agents. Se 
particulars. 


Monn Product Sales Co., 


i2cent stamp 


Send Scents inst 























FOR BOYS crc “niay 
sent today 
u our interest 
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| ful stratior d de 
: scriptions of a mamas a 
electrical novelties, —Motors, Dyr AMOR, Telept egraph Instru 
ments, “Wireless,” Lamps, Flashlights, Miniature te etetead Rail- 
ways, 1y should have th greatest electrical 
educat ever produced ast in time for the HOLIDAYS—o ontains 
hundre suggestions 
XMA 
A today t 


Voltamp Electric Mfg. Co. 








Rock Bide Baltimore, Md. * 

OLD I! pay $1 00 to $ for old coins and bills 

COINS Get bons a. Send only 4c for illustrated list. 
e Max Meh! aler, Dept.C, Ft. Worth, Tex 

WANTED. 8.™ 
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You Who Own Automobiles— 
Read This 


All that you expect in cars that sell for $4200.00 and 
up—you will find in the new Oldsmobile at $2750.00. 
All the power—all the speed—all the luxury—at a 
price $1450.00 less than that of our nearest competitor. 














OLDSMOBILE — 1909 MODEL D — $2750 


Demonstrations and Deliveries — NOW 





In endurance runs, road contests, hill climbs, cars ever secured. Proving roadability. But it is 
non-stop runs—amateurs have won for Oldsmobile in daily family use that Oldsmobile roadability 
Stock Touring Cars more records than any other counts most. 


A stylish car which runs smoothly all day long—so 
easily controlled that any member of the family can handle it. 


COUPON In this new 1909 Model D you get the very latest 


product of our knowledge of motor car building. 
OLDS MOTOR WORKS, Lansing, Mich. - r 





You get a car of utmost simplicity which insures 








ae mobile Big tg tiage ene ee ere ae ae ee the lowest upkeep cost—yet a car with all the power, 
EE ae ka a ee a speed and luxury that more money will buy. 
~~ 1909 Model D, $2 c We will gladly send you descriptive printed matter, 
a but we would rather give you a demonstration of the 
: car itself. 
Addr Please state which you want. 
OLDS MOTOR WORKS, Lansing, Mich. 
(Members A, L. A. M.) 
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CLASS sittin PINS 


Direct from the manufacturers. 
Highest quality work at most 
moderate prices, 
Elaborately illustrated cat- 
alogue showing College, Fra- 


ternity and Class pins and 
rings in all class colors sent 
free upon request to intend- 
ing buyers. Many new and 
original designs. 


BUNDE & UPMEYER co. 


Jewelers 


102 Mack Sid, Milwaukee, Wis. 


MOVING | PICTURE MACHINES 


Stereopticons & You Can Make 








BIG MONEY 
Entertaining 
the Public 


Nothing affords 
better opportuni- 
ties for men with 
small capital. 





We start you, furnishing complete 
outfits and explicit instructions at a surprisingly low cost. 

THE FIELD I8 LARGE, comprising the regular theatre 
and lecture circuit, also local tields in Churches, Public Schools, 
Lodges and General Public Gatherings. Our Entertainment 
Supply Catalogue fully explains special offer, Sent Free. 


Chicago Projecting Co., 225 Dearborn St., Dept. 156, Chicago 





iio ABLE, pure whjte, steady, safe 
ght. Brighter than electricity or acety- 

eel 100 candle power, No grease, dirt nor 
odor. Lighted instantly. Costs 2 cts. per 


week. Over 200 styles, Every lamp war- 
ranted. Agents wanted, Write for catalog. 
Do not ne lay 


HE BEST LIGHT CO 


7-35 E 5th St. Canton, “Ohio 











WwArmy Auction Bargains 


roe: $1.90 up Old Pistols - + - $ .50 up 
Shoes - 1.25 ‘* | Officers’ Swords, new 1.75 ** 
ARMY SADDL = 3.00 ** | Cavalry Subres ‘** 1.50 “ 
** Bridles - 1.00 “* | Untronms = - * in 
Faia, pr.15 “* | 7 Shot Carbine “ 350 
1907 MILITARY CATALOGUE, 260 large pages, con- 
taining thousands of beautiful illustre ogg with 1908 
supplement, wholesale and retai! prices. ailed for 15 
cents (stamps). 15 ACRES GOVT, AU TION GooDs, 


FRANCIS BANNERMAN, 501 Broadway, New York 
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2 Does Your Granite Dish 
or Hot Water Bag Leak ? 


use "MENDETS’ 


Y A PATENT PATCH 
that mends all leaks in all utensils—tin 


~- brass, copper, graniteware, hot water bags, 
s. ete. No solder, cement or rivet. Any cne 
= can use them; fit any surface; two million 





in use. Send forsample pkg. 0c. Complete 
pke. assorted sizes, 25c. post-paid. ‘Agents wanted, 
Collette Mfg. Co., Box 50A, Amsterdam, N. Y. 








; AGENT My Sanitary Coffee 

Maker produces pure, 
A sweet coffee, needs no settler and 
a never wears out. Saves coffee, money 
¢ and health. Every wife buys at sight; 
new invention; exclusive territory. 
Send I5c. for 50c. size, postpaid. 


DR. LYONS, 183 Day St., Pekin, Ill. 


WORK FOR ALL 


To the young man working for a small salary we 
offer the opportunity of a lifetime. We teach the 
Electrical, Plumbing and Bricklaying trades in about 








three months time by actual practice. We have the 
largest and best equipped practical school in America, 
and our graduates are in demand at high wages in all parts of the 
country. Hundreds of our graduates have developed into con- 
tractors. Write for free illustrated booklet. It will interest you. 


Coyne National Trade School, 839 N. Ashland Ave., Chicago 
































THE 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


OFF 
50 of its class-room courses by correspond- 
ence, One may take up High School or 
ge studies at almost any point and 
do half the work for a Bachelor degree, 
Courses for ‘Teachers, Writers, Ministers, 
A Bankers, Farm and Home Economists, and 
A many in other vocations, 


The U. of C., Div. A, Chicago, Ill. 








LEARN TO REPAIR WATCHES 


Watchmaker os pairers are in »'g demand inevery townand city In the 
United state w teaoh you this trade in your own home by 
the DeSeliie Chart stern. After graduation you will know e@v- 
pda ng about a wate ot wag es yw te Agree yre one to perfect run 
Free Book t 


le Se ime Ws vateh Sehool. 16 Perry Se, Attica, Indiana 








T. l h taught quickly. R. R. wire 
in school. Living expenses 

e egrap Ly e aoe ad. Graduates assisted. 

Easy payments. Catalog FRE 

DODGE’S INSTITUTE OF TELEGRAPHY 

5th Street, Valparaiso, Ind. Established 1874. 








s all about pure-bred poultry and illustrates 60 
varteule 8. Contains 10 beautiful chromos. Gives 
n a: phe pratt: Pi gh pw to cure 


c n y 10 cts. p ap nid, 
B. i. GREIDE R, *RHEEMS, PA, 


ATE NT RETURNED. 


Free report as to Patentability. Illustrated Guide 
Rook. and List of Inventions Wanted. sent free. 
EVANS, WILKENS & CO., Washington, D. C, 


PATENTS ™ PAY 2 FSi 


Free report as to Patentability 











E. E. VROOMAN, Patent “env 1152F, Wadington, D. C. 


For Profit and Pleasure 


We In ne lesson Outfit 

2 € . s wanted The Home 

Candy "fiaieese, 104 “Bar Street, Canton, O. 

PA T ENTS 1S t Lawyer, Washington, 
Advice and books free. 


rea £ ge s Best service 


PATENTS that PROTECT" 
[li = 


& AB. LACEY, Washington. D.C. Estab 
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SECURED OR FEE | 





Editorial Bulletin 


Saturday, October 31, 1908 


Pour Encourager les Autres 


@ Suggested to “Algol” by Collier’s offer of a 
prize* for the best account of ‘a vacation 


OINT, fretful toiler, point a livelier quill, 
Than in bound ledgers spells the trade of slaves; 
Now while the magic clings about thee still 
Of trails and towpaths, waterfalls and waves, 
Tell of the mountain gorge, the roaring river, 
The white-capped surges (splendid for the liver), 
Of murmurous forests and mysterious caves. 


UICK! ere the dull obsession of the mart 
() Lays the frail ghost of thy superior self, 
Tell of each haunt, secluded and apart. 

(But reached for quite a modest sum in pelf), 
Or where the blue lakes reflect the shouldering hills, 
Or sunlit fringe of the lazy ocean spills 

On rock-bound homes of urchin and of elf. 


@) WHEN you fled the hurry and the honls 
Of greedy manikins, the jar and jostle, 
When poised above a pair of well-cooked fonls 
You praised the peace of your sequestered hostel. 
*This,’’ you observed, “‘is what the untrammeled spirit 
“Was properly intended to inherit!”’ 
And pledged your freedom in,a plenteous wassail. 


YSELF have sat expectant and a-sneeze 
From dewy morn to not less chilly night, 
Munching a slice of mild October cheese 
And waiting for the frigid fish to bite. 
I have observed, a prey to keen emotion, 
The largest yellowtail in all the ocean 
Fracture my rod and disappear in flight. 


TOO, have spread my shoulders to the earth, 
’ Probing the entrails of a lifeless car, 
Have felt the village idiots’ senseless mirth, 
The wanton drayman’s cynical ha! ha! 
And I have biffed into revolving space 
Full many a member of the human race, 
And mocked their lamentations from afar. 


S° TAKE your pen and tell the tale anen, 
Viening the past nith visionary eyes, 

It needn't all be absolutely true, 
So art embellishes what else were lies. 

Back to the pike, the cation, and the bay, 

Up stakes, weigh anchor, crank her up, away! 
And one of you nill surely get the prize. 


*Fifty dollars for the best and $25 for each accepted contribution. 
The contest closes November 16. 9 


The Story of the Plague 
qd Mr. C. P. Connolly is well known to our readers. 


His thoroughness in investigation and his knowledge of 


the West seem to make him the ideal man to give an exact 
account oy the present situation regarding the bubonic 
plague. 
November 7, and will be satisfactory, we think, to those 
citizens of the Pacific Coast who would regret a needless 
alarm, and, at the same time, are glad to have pointed out 
the need that exists in certain places of methods as thorough 
as those which have been pursued in San Francisco. 


The Vanderbilt Cup Race 
@ Next week 
scribing and picturing the Vanderbilt Cup race— the 
American Automobile Drivers’ Derby. Charles Belmont 
Davis's ‘* The First Man Back’? will give a lively account 
of the experiences of the diligent spectator who went to 
find out why 250,000 and more people crowd the course, 


and James H. Hare will be on hand with his camera. 


Oct. 31 7 


me can promise some interesting pages de- 


That account will be printed in our issue of 





tE er Shibboleth Neckwear 


“*You’re better Satisfied’’ 
One half dozen assorted 
Solid Color Silk Barathea Scarfs: 


HARVARD—A Reversible four-in-hand, 
Black, Garnet, Navy, Brown, Green, White. 





One halt dozen assorted ¢ olors and patterns 


ibboleth.Fancy Silk Neckwear: 
a... —reoentog -A Reversible four-in-hand. 
State colors youwear and whether stripeor figure isdesired 





Or any one half dozen assortment of 
either or both of the above 
that you may select. ' 
At $2.00 the half dozen, postpaid 
Guaranteed $.50 and $.75 value. Money 
back if dissatisfied. 
SHIBBOLETH SILK CO., 471 Broadway, NEW YORK 


Send check, post office order or two-cent stamps. 
Catalogue L, showing our complete line of styles, sent on request. 




















Pat’d Dec., 1% 
Other patents 










No 
metal 
comes 
next the 
wearer. 


An article that careful dressers 
buy repeatedly and exclusively 
must be superior. 

That’s the story of the PARIS 
Garter. It has taken the lead 
solely on its exceptional merits. 

If your dealer is sold out, send 
us 25 cents for mercerized, or 50 
The only shaped cents for silk. Money back if you 
and fitted garter are not enthusiastically satisfied. 


Made only by A. Stein & Co. , 160 Center Ave.,Chicago 





















That boy of yours—what are 
you doing to encourage his 
desire for good reading? 

This is a vital question; 
you must answer it. 


THE 
AMERICAN BOY 


is the ideal magazine for any 
boy, appealing to the best 
there is in him with its 
beautiful pictures, its 
able articles by the 
nation’s famous authors, 
and its practical regular depart- 
ments—Photography, Mechanics, 
Electricity, Collecting, Sports, 
Athletics—boys’ hobbies of every 
kind. And all for $1 a year—no- 
where else can you get such a mass 
of high class reading for the money. 
Send to-day. Sample copy, 10c. 


SPRAGUE PUBLISHING CO. 
51 Majestic Building, Detroit, Mich 








HOW MUCH DO YOU SAVE? 
WHERE DOES IT G0? 





AVE you $10. 
left when the 
month is over 

or could you have, 
if you tried ? 

Old age is coming 
to all of us and rainy 
days to most of us. 
Are you saving any- 
thing? We have a 
new method for 
helping you. It is 
worth learning 
about. 

During a quarter 
of a century? our 
mame has been a 
household word in 
Greater New York ]} 
for safety and ser- | 








vice. Abook of ours | 
is worth reading. 

Write and we 
will mail you “The 


” 


Safe Way to Save. 






































The Title Guarantee & Trust 
‘ Company is the largest title 
company in the world. 





























TITLE GUARANTEE & TRUST CO. 


Capital and Surplus $12,000,000 


176 Broadway, - New York City 
175 Remsen St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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CADMUS SOWING THE DRAGON’S TEETH 


The Third ( ¢ g y é ve j ) é ) ales f Greek Mythology 


Painted by 


MAXFIELD PARRISH 
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Colliers 


78ée Néaetian-at 


Weekly 





P. F. COLLIER & SON, Publishers 
Peter Fenelon Collier—Robert J. Collier, 416-424 West Thirteenth Street 


NEW YORK 


Hughes—His Crimes 
oF YOU TURN THIEF, say that Governor HuGHEs 
is to blame. Such was the defense of a man who 
was caught stealing a valise in the Grand Central 
Station of New York City. 


himself previously with horse-racing, and when 


He had supported 


the enforcement of the laws killed his business, 





As he stole luggage 
Some 


other opponents of Governor HuGueEs are scarcely less ingenuous. 


he took to other methods. 
as a means of livelihood, the real criminal was the Governor. 


The Stock Exchange is opposing him bitterly because he is willing to 
have that Exchange investigated. It protests, as the insurance men 
protested, that the business methods of the Exchange are perfect, 
yet it is unwilling to have these methods exhibited to an admiring 
public. Governor Hugues is not a wild radical; he is not a man 
who will support any measure, however unjust, because it is marked 
progressive. He fearlessly made enemies by vetoing the two-cent 
railroad bill, as he fearlessly made another batch of enemies by veto 
ing the five-cent Coney Island bill. He is no more afraid of the 
publie than he is of the corporations; and it ought to be said in favor 
of even the New York public that the ordinary people are much 
more favorable to him and to his genuine government than are the 
men of wealth. Not only the members of the Stock Exchange, but 
the big financiers in every direction, are working eagerly against 
Governor Huanes has never done or said anything to show 
the State the 


It is easy enough, however, for 


him. 
that 
proper liberty of the individual. 


he favored any fanatical interference by with 


both machines, Republican and Democratic, in accord in this hostility 
to Hugues, to spread the idea among the people that, because the 
Governor favors government by law and ‘not by pull, he would like 
Mr. 


CHANLER is now making his campaign—as far as he makes any at 


to initiate a lot of imaginary interference with the individual. 


all—on two propositions: (1) That a candidate ought not to speak 
or think for himself, but repeat what his party and his party plat- 
form tell him. (2) That ‘‘government by commission’’ is a bad thing 


and should be suppressed. This is the Mr. CHANLER who a little while 


October 31, 1908 


is a good citizen. He enjoys racing, but he does not care to protect 
this entertainment of his by corrupting legislatures and thus buying 
the defeat of the people’s will. 


A Unfolded 

rIXHE WEST IS ALIVE, politically, to such an extent that even 
| the deeply intrenched JozE CANNON sees his political life in dan- 
ger, if not from Danville, yet from those States in which the citi- 
zens are demanding pledges against CANNON, are supporting 
Democrats for Congress in order to make an end of Uncle Jog and 
of those policies of which he is the most powerful and stanch defender. 
One of his most obedient lieutenants is Representative TAWNEY of 
Minnesota, Chairman of the Committee on Appropriations. We pub- 
lished, a few weeks ago, a cartoon showing Uncle Joz and TAWNEY 
and ALpRICH holding the bridge against progress, with the legend : 


Tale 


or 


“In yon strait path a thousand 
May well be stopped by three!” 


Pretending to answer this criticism, and others which we have made 
of him, Mr. TAWNEY uses the easy trick of charging a selfish motive. 
For the benefit of voters in his district, we state the facts. We have 
been interested, it is true, in preserving the birthplace of ABRAHAM 
LINCOLN, and some members of our staff are members of the Lincoln 
Farm Association. That Association asked Congress to aid in pre- 
serving the site, especially as the park is to be turned over to Con- 
gress for the whole people. Neither the Association, however, nor 
this paper had any feeling whatever about the decision reached in 
Congress, as any one can find out by talking with any honest mem- 


ber of any committee concerned. More light, moreover, will be 
thrown on the ideas of such men as TAWNEY by a little incident 


which occurred in this connection. While the Lincoln Farm matter 
was being considered, and when our principal article on CANNON 
was known to be in preparation, one of the men very close to Uncle 
Jor told a member of our staff that if we would let up on Uncle Jor 
the appropriation would be granted. How we met that proposition, 
our editorial files will show. It was the kind of suggestion that 
typical of that whole school of polities of which CANNON, ALDRICH, 
and TAWNEY are such shining lights. 
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J), ago was eulogizing the record of the Governor. It is the same Mr. done it in a very different spirit from that in which it takes | 
® CHANLER who a little while before that said that his own election UP questions which really stir its blood. The defeat of Mr. HUGHES ey 
i oe . . : would cause us to weep, for in our mind such a decision would be \/{ 
8 was of infinitely small importance compared to the election of Mr. : : ' ee Q 
. W R i It is the Mr. C , ‘d that clearly and flagrantly wrong. Likewise the election of CANNON and © 
.) ILLIAM RANDOLPH Hearst. is the Mr. CHANLER who said that, , oa ; 
a4 : ‘ ' , ' ; [Awney and their kind would seem to us a mistake, beyond the pos- © 
1) when in difficulty and needing guidance, he and his friends should  gibility of doubt. But in the matter of Tarr and Bryan there is no ©9 
\9 ° ° . " ° ° ° “7 : Q) 
'@ turn back to the principles enunciated by Mr. Hearst and ‘‘say to such clearness. Mr. Tarr is discouraging on the tariff. He is a & 
o . 2 . > > * > 
@ one another, what would he have us do were he here?’’ We have defender of the hazardous, expensive, and demoralizing spirit of ¢g 
Wa) . ° ' } apialic 1 > ve ids > ‘ . Ti ee.Preaci 2 ig ele sti : fa) 
7 nothing against Mr. CuanLeR. He seems to mean well enough, but imperialism. Th candidate for Vice President on his ticket st nds ¢ 
B hic: ; ‘ ; ; for the dollar’s rule. We support Tart, therefore, not with eager- 2 
| his idea of government is party subserviency, and his campaign makes , CEST oy et AB ° 
cho) ait: ; ; rue ness and enthusiasm, as we support Huaues and attack CANNoN, but <} 
~ © “ry a 7 + wae ‘ , , > Pas t< a ‘ . > ; ° 4 
ra) a sorry contrast, in its vacillating timidity, to the real statesmanship merely on the balance of considerations, because Mr. Bryan lacks >) 
IQ that has been shown throughout his term by the present Governor.  jntelligence, and because in our day blind and ignorant domestic Q| 
a) ' " ‘ e ° ° *~ > . : | 
J‘) Powerful, however, are the forces working against Huagues, and he agitation is even more dangerous than tariff graft and imperial 4 
rvs) Will be defeated unless special effort is made by those voters of the extravagance, and more likely to increas and to threaten our self- al 
te eee government. CATILINE once proposed to abolish every debt, and the ‘ 
\Q State whose thinking is their own. 5° me. = pol : RB 
I latest historian of Rome draws a parallel between that proposal and 6 
) 9 > . ° : e . ‘ { \ 
=< Mr. Bryan’s former devotion to the idea of having gold debts paid oy 
‘) ‘ af ot aan gver ~ i ° ° Ny 
9 Consistency off in silver. His thought to-day seems to us no more clear than ¢4 
ks ®!ELLING HIS HORSES, Rupoteu SprecKers, the determined it was yesterday. Therefore we favor the election of Mr. Tarr, but & 
cy K_) San Francisco reformer, declares that his pleasure in racing is our most intense interest on next Tuesday night will be centered in Gj 
a . a > . . = y ryy . > . } 
¥3) as keen as ever, but that he will no longer feel comfortable in the Danville and New York. That Mr. Bryan is, financially, the same @ 
2 sport as long as gambling continues to be not a mere incident but unconscious demagogue seems to us sufficiently proved by the deposit- 
2, the principal consideration. Mr. SprecKeis explains, with obvious guarantee plan, the fifty per cent trust-busting scheme, and the {| 
. ‘ » P P ‘o* Mi > P ° Ay 
ws) truth, that he is no Puritan, but that a man doing his political work attacks on Mr. Huaues’s vetoes of rate legislation. Moreover, some- gy 
9 can scarcely, with consistency, defend the bribery by which the race thing still more serious is possible. The treatment of the courts by , 
, tracks seek to prevent the regulation of gambling. Mr. Spreckers Mr. Rooseveit will be looked upon as the most dangerous element ‘ 
eS x 
4 
i : >) WADCAADA IRDA OR AVA OOD) WOAVA OOD WA > 07 > > > Oa) ) ) > ean) x 
ak A A& WS we ue A*® rue A Ax Le A we AX Ar Aik ous AX Ax. 
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in his career. 
he might be far worse. 


Mr. Bryan’s remarks give every reason to fear that 
Mr. Tart, with his combination of open-eyed 
eriticism of wrong methods with knowledge of the law and under- 


standing of the need of judicial independence, would be an ideal 


man to select judges, perhaps the most important function which 
the next President will be calied upon to perform. 


More About Plague 


rPNUE SITUATION regarding bubonic plague will be treated fully 
Meantime, in justice to San Francisco, 
let us repeat that her plague precautions have been a model for the 
rest of the country, and have placed San Francisco in excellent 
sanitary condition, free from any immediate danger of a recurrence of 


in an article next week. 


the scourge. There are, how- 
ever, adjacent towns that have 
been indifferent. ‘‘Plague,’’ 
says one of the best authorities 
on the subject, ‘‘takes its own 
time and opportunity for its 
development, and it is unwise 
to be lulled into a sense of se- 
eurity by its apparent impo- 
tency to spread in a particular 
eountry.’’ History shows that 
when it once gets started, though 
; it travels slowly, its range is 
finally world-wide. It is travel- 
ing now down the Pacific Coast 
of South America and up the 
Atlantic. A disease that last 
year in India killed 1,200,000 
people out of 1,400,000 cases, 
and the percentage of present 
mortality of which in China is 
as great, compels national and 
international attention. 


Perkins, Hearst, Etc. 


T IS but two generations 

since the pathfinders risked 
disease and death to cross the 
desert and organize the present 
civilization of the Golden State. 
They would hardly have be- 
lieved she would so soon become 
a mere political chattel of the 
Sorvfthern Pacific. THomas 
Starr Kine saved California to 
the Union when she was on the 
verge of secession. Who shall 


save her from the Southern 
Pacific? Surely not Senator 
Perkins. That his coming re- 


election is complacently looked 
forward to in California is a 
sad indication of public apathy. 
PERKINS is utterly obedient to 
the commands of the Southern 
Pacific machine. It is a pathetic 
fact that every Representative 
in Congress from California who 
has shown independence of the 
Southern Pacific in the past has 
gone the way of political obliv- 
ion. The far-reaching fight that 
corporation has made for ABE 
Ruer shows how widespread and 
how deep-seated are its pur- 
poses. 


the State. 
nominee, has refused to make. 


sons for his extreme friendliness to the Harriman interests and his 
consequent hostility to reform in California. 
most of Mr. HEarst’s policies, and, therefore, we take it, for this. 














Light on Roosevelt 


A Letter from the President in Which He Explains His 
Relation to Public Opinion 


From a letter of Roger S. Baldwin of New Haven, Connecticut, to 
the Editor of CouutiErR’s. 


‘In the fall of 1903 I was serving as forest ranger in the newly 
created Pine Mountain and Zaca Lake Forest Reserve, southern Cali- 
fornia. I had noticed with regret the rapid extermination of the deer 
and grouse in the district I patrolled. The State game laws were 
amply sufficient to protect if enforced, but there was no organized 
public opinion behind them, and the local wardens were appointed 
from the riffraff. As the hunting season drew to a close, I wrote to 
the President, submitting a detailed statement of the number of does 
and fawns killed, also of crippled deer left to perish, and urged 
that the forest supervisors be directed to have their Federal rangers 
enrolled as State game wardens, and then that a strict policy of 
enforcement be adopted. 

**T received the following reply: 


“‘Wuite Hovusr, WasHINnaTon. 
“ “October 13, 1903. 
“*My pear Mr. Batpwin: 

“*Would it be possible for you to get up something in the nature 
of a petition that would justify me in saying that there was a genuine 
movement in the State itself to have the forest rangers made game 
wardens? I can show you my attitude in the matter by the analogy 
of the Yosemite. I think the Yosemite should be under national 
A lot of good people in California think so too; but until 
there is a strong sentiment—if possible a predominant sentiment— 
to that effect, I should do damage by advocating it, for I should 
merely arouse hostility. 


control. 


It is just the same thing with these forest 
I want to go just as far in preserving the forests and pre- 
serving the game and wild creatures as I can lead public sentiment. 
But if I try to drive public sentiment I shall fail, save in exceptional 
Occasionally, where I have deemed the case wholly excep- 
tional, I have gone, and in the future in such cases I shall go, 
directly contrary to public sentiment, and sometimes I have had 
public sentiment turn right around and support me; but in a Gov- 
ernment like ours the wisdom of an extreme step of this kind is 


reserves. 


cases. 


directly proportionate to its rarity. 
“ Sincerely yours, 


“ee y 2 br é. “we , 4. x99 


The italics are ours. 














The Lincoln-Roosevelt League made a creditable attempt this 
year to cast out the Southern Pacific machine, but failed. 
only through the aroused patriotism of a few men that southern 
California’s great harbor of San Pedro was saved from the fate 
that has made San Francisco a single-track metropolis. It would 


It was 


There is a reason for 


New Hampshire 


HE BOSTON AND MAINE RAILROAD stamp is on the Repub- 

lican nominee for Governor of New Hampshire. 
nominee is a man of intelligence and good record, who has come out 
with a square promise to the public that, if elected, he will remove 
Putney, the railroad commissioner who has been such a disgrace to 
This promise to the public Mr. Quinsy, the Republican 
New Hampshire is one of those States 
that are almost unshakable, but it would be distinctly intelligent of 


The Democratic 


her if she could make up her 
mind to elect a Democratic Gov- 
ernor on Tuesday next. 


Party Bedfellows 


HIS IS a pretty picture, 

Senator Fu.ton introdue- 
ing Senator BEVERIDGE in Port- 
land, Oregon, and being praised 
in the speech of that eloquent 
apostle of progress. When the 
Republican leaders undertake 
to back up such men as FULTON, 
they are helping the Democratic 
cause all over the country, and, 
if the country were not afraid 
of BRYAN, it would be delighted 
to punish the Republicans for 
various and sundry reasons. 


‘The nomination of LILLEY in 


Connecticut, for example, ought 
to lose that State to the Repub- 
licans, although it probably will 
not. The President used good 
judgment in showing up the 
trick by which LILLEY endeav- 
ored to give the impression that 
Mr. RoosEvELT approved of his 
eandidaey. ‘‘Blindly to follow 
the opinions of your party,’’ 
wrote BurRKE, ‘‘when in direct 
opposition to your own clear 
ideas,’’ betokens ‘‘a degree of 
servitude that no worthy man 
could bear the thought of sub- 
mitting to.’’ 


6 


The Niagara District 
| ICHLY DESERVING of 

defeat is the Republican 
nominee for Congress from the 
Niagara district. His name is 
JAMES 8. Stmmons. On page 73 
of the 1908 edition of the Ni- 
agara Falls Directory there ap- 
pears this phrase: ‘‘The Lower 
Niagara River Power and Wa- 
ter Supply Company (Incor- 
porated), 2,009 Main Street; 
JAMES S. Stumons, President.’’ 
His presidency of this company 
is well known, and we under- 
stand that the Ontario Power 
Company owns the Lower Ni- 


agara Company. There seems 


also to be reason to believe that the interests owning the Ontario Power 
Company own the North End Land Company, of which Mr. James 
S. Smvmons is, likewise, president. 
estate in the neighborhood of the Devil’s Hole, where the attempted 
Whirlpool Rapids development is to be located. 


This land company has the real 


What we see in this 
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be interesting to know why that great reformer, WILLIAM RANDOLPH 
Hearst, suddenly began to fight against LANGpon, HENry, and 
SPRECKELS. Perhaps, as he is asking so many questions, he will tell 
us whether there is any truth whatever in the persistent suspi- 
cions that he is pecuniarily interested in the Wells-Fargo Express 
Company, and that the Wells-Fargo Express Company is pecuniarily 
interested in the Southern Pacific? We have not time, at present, 
to investigate these charges, and, besides, it ought not to be neces- 
sary for us to spend the time and money required, for Mr. Hearst, 
in his own way, will surely enlighten a curious public about the rea- 
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situation is a careful, concerted attempt on the part of the large 
interests owning the Ontario Power Company, now shut out from 
delivering into America more than their proportion of the power 
permitted under the Burton bill, to secure,a radical modification of 
that bill at its expiration on June 29, 1909. The interests most 
concerned in destroying Niagara’ Falls have succeeded in placing 
in nomination on the Republican ticket a man who is known to be 
absolutely in favor of that destruction. It is scarcely necessary, there- 
fore, to add that every consideration of reason and justice calls for 
the defeat of Mr. Stmmons. 
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Ceesar in Journalism 

HO WAS THE FIRST man in history to conceive the idea 
W of a journalism intended for all the people? It is possible 
to make a plausible claim for the many-sided experimenter who con- 
quered Gaul, led the democratic party in Rome, and became her 
absolute ruler. Without the invention of printing, Democracy as we 
know it now would never have been possible. In Rome the news of 
the day was obtained by the rich through a number of copies, made 
by slaves, of a set of notes about current events. Csar, at that time 
making his way as leader of the popular party, conceived the idea 
of furnishing this news to all the people. His method was to have 
the facts written on walls here and there throughout the city. This 
writing was after a time erased and newer information was sub- 
stituted. This first popular newspaper, it will be observed, was 
furnished to the readers absolutely without cost. 


Tragedy 

CHIPMUNK, proceeding innocently, was captured by a feline 
A hunter searching for her dinner. After the chipmunk was 
already dead, some tender-hearted children drove away the cat, 
and, out of the fulness of their hearts, gave to her victim a decent 
burial. Sympathy goes to all the three. The chipmunk was killed, 
the cat was hungry, and the children were heartbroken. Everybody 
acted honorably and everybody got the worst of it. That is tragedy. 
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Again Autumn 


HE FALL OF THE YEAR was discussed by us last week. As ¢ 
supporting our own friendly view of the so-called ‘‘melancholy 6 
days’’ of autumn, these lines of KEars may be recalled: 


“Season of mists and mellow fruitfulness! 
Close bosom-friend of the maturing sun; 
Conspiring with him how to load and bless 
With fruit the vines that round the thatch-eaves run; 
To bend with apples the mossed cottage trees, 
And fill all fruit with ripeness to the core; 
To swell the gourd, and plump the hazel shells with 
a sweet kernel . . 





If a picture so beautiful stands for solemnity, it is because it typi- 
fies the passing of summer, and is premonitory of winter. LAFrcapIo 
HEARN, clear-eyed dreamer, finds in it the spell which reawakens the 
inherited associations of eons of preexistence. 


“Possibly there is blended with it something of . . . the immemorial mourn- 
ing of man for the death of summer; but this and other feelings, inherited from 
ages of wandering, would revive more especially in the great vague melancholy 
that autumn brings into what we still call our souls.” 


At any rate, sad or happy, it is pleasant to think sometimes of swirl- g 
ing leaves and galvanizing blasts from Heaven, rather than all the 
time of art and politics, motor cars, personalities, and comic operas. ¢ 
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Illustrated by 
CHARLES SARKA 


MeGennis’s 


Promotion 


The Future at the Bottom of the Notched Post 






With loose reins he rode away to his house 


ITHIN a minute or two of six 
o’clock that morning the sun 
rose, and it was broad, star- 
ing day. One instant the 
world was smothered in a 
damp, impenetrable, almost 
tangible, grayness; the next. 
its nakedness lay discovered 
in a glare of light. 

There was a sea of limpid. 
’ lukewarm water, heaving 
slowly, a ribbon of beach, metallic-white, a tangle of 
untended, unproductive vegetation, a village equally 
untended and unproductive—except of unnecessary 
babies—where listless brown people moved without 
much purpose, or, lacking the ambition even to make 
a show of activity, lolled where they were. 

The tropical sun had no magic of half-lights to 
tinge it all with romance or stir it into fugitive 
beauty. Such as Sicaba was at heart, it stood 
revealed. 

When the sun rose, John MeGennis rose too, and 
stood for a moment, unshivering in the lukewarm 
air, to look down on the poverty of his. town, before 
he turned to pour water over himself out of an old 
tomato-can. 

Like the morning and the sea and the air, th 
water had no tang in it, and MeGennis, drying him 
self slowly and methodically felt no fresher for his 
bath. When a youthful and well-tempered body fails 
to respond to the caress of sluicing water there is 
generally something wrong with the mind which in- 
habits it. There was with the mind of McGennis. 

The trouble lay outside his window. That com 
pound of staring sea and sky and stared-at village 
which the day revealed had overwhelmed him. As 
mere geological and botanical facts, Sicaba, Pagros 
the Tropics, had proved too big for him. They made 
of him just a spot of life, meaningless as an ant toil 
ing unendingly in the forest of the grass-stems. Tiny 
dot of intelligence that he had found himself in the 


midst of those triumphant physical forees, McGennis 
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had come to wonder whether anything he could do 
among them mattered much. 

Slowly and methodically, as he had bathed, he 
dressed—right puttee, left puttee, put the strap twice 
round, haul it through the buckle and tuck the 
end back neatly—and when he was trim in his khaki 
and yellow leather he stood for a moment with the 
irresolution of inertia on him. Then he pulled his 
knife from his pocket, strode across to the thick 
corner-post of his room, stooped, and with elaborate 
care cut a notch in the tough, dense wood. 

The post, from the upward limit of his reach to 
well down toward his knees, was jagged with such 
notches, lying in groups of seven, six side by side, 
and another cut diagonally across them. They were 
a calendar of more than ordinary significance, in the 
mind of its maker. Each of them represented a day 
of “Grin, gabble, gobble,” each checked off twenty four 
hours in which he had stuck by his traditions, greet 
ing every comer with that contortion of the lips 
which, conventionally at least, expresses pleasure, 
eating sufficient food to keep his body in repair—Me 
Gennis reverenced his body unthinkingly as an an 
cient Greek—and in which he had, both in his office 
and in the primitive society of Sicaba, “waggled his 
jaw,” and thereby overcome a growing disposition 
to speechlessness. 

With the fierce enthusiasm of an ascetic he cut 
these records, ineffaceably deep, on the mornings of 
the days for which they stood. Thus there could be 
no going back. Staring at him from the undecaying 
wood, they warned him that for one more stretch at 
least he must grin, gobble, and gabble, or be a 
quitter. 

They served a more immediately practical purpose 
also. MeGennis had found that it was the first 
grimace, the first nibble at the food his Occidental 
stomach loathed the first burst of inane chatter, 
which came hard. Once fairly started, the grin be- 


came a veritable smile—how boyish and appealing he 


had never guessed the 
tion and answer, and his stomach, more fundament 


chatter became anin ated ques 
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By ROWLAND THOMAS 


To this Story was Awarded the $1,000 Prize in the 
Quarterly Contest Ending March 1, 1908 


ally human than Occidental, found even the food 
Sicaba afforded preferable to emptiness. But some- 
how the quiet of the evenings and the stillness of 
the long nights and the flatness of the dawns brought 
back continually the question: “What's the use?” and 
he would have his fight to make all over, with his 
notch. 

On this particular morning he stood for a while 
staring at the jagged posts which was at once a 
cenotaph to his departed days and an altar prepared 
for the sacrifice of days to come. Without counting, 
MecGennis knew that his latest notch rounded out a 
tale of three hundred and sixty-five. The .possibili- 
ties of that one post were not exhausted yet, and 
his house held a dozen other posts, virgin still, and 
smooth. And even if he should endure to notch all 
the posts in all the houses of Sicaba, and all the 
fringing palms along the beach, and all the trees in 
the primeval forest round about, it would result in 
—what? 

McGennis had met a man once, down in Bacolot, 
who made a practise of getting as drunk as possible 
once each month, once and no more. It gave one 
something definite to look forward and back to, and 
hope for and regret, he had explained without em- 
barrassment, and that was an achievement for a 
white man in the tropics. MeGennis, staring glumly 
at the record of his featureless year, felt that per- 
haps that man was as reasonable as any other. 

Then, impulsively, he stooped again and the knife- 
blade flashed with mimic fierceness as he hacked at 
his post. When he rose there were fourteen new 
notches in it. He had mortgaged a fortnight of 
his new year. There was no sense in it, very likely, 
but it was done, and irrevocable, and therefore com- 
forting in a way. He stood back, and the first 
smile of the day curled his lips. The fool part of 
him amused the rest, and he turned to the sala 
and breakfast with some cheerfulness. 

He was making his last few conscientious pecks 
at that meal when the Municipal Secretary—exalted 
and short-winded personage—climbed his stairs’ puff- 
ingly and stood blinking in the door. McGennis set 
his cup down and uttered the sound which trustful 
Sicaba interpreted as the outburst of uncontrollable 
joy. 

“Well, Secretario!” he cried in his atrocious and 
unfaltering Spanish. “You’re just in time for 
chocolate. Milicio!’” he shouted to his cook. 

The Secretary raised a pudgy hand in deprecation 
the dignity of an official mission being on him. “It 
iss dhe lattair, Mr. Magheenis,” he announced, hold 
ing out a crumpled official envelope. “Dhe Super 
visor Provincial sends it wiv a man to running.” 

Smiling the contented smile of a fat man whose 
exertion is over, the Secretary sank into a chair and 
fanned himself with his hat. “Seria muy impor- 
tante,’ he explained more familiarly. ‘The courier 
cost two pesos. I brought it over at once.” 

“A letter by courier and two pesos!” MeGennis 
cried, knowing that surprise was expected. ‘“We’re 
getting up in the world. Excuse me if I read it 
Secretario ?” 

“With pleasure,” the Secretary murmured, but Me 
Gennis did not hear him. He heard nothing, saw 
nothing, but those surprising words in the crabbed 
writing of his chief which changed life in a flash 
and settled that tormenting question once for all. 

Twice he read the letter through greedily before 
he dropped it to stare out through the open window. 
A kaleidoscopic change had overtaken Botany and 
Geology. The corner of the weedy plaza on which his 
house fronted now lay fresh and clean under the 
early sunshine and the salty breeze. Beyond it rose 
a grove of cocoa palms, with brown-thatched houses 
nestled in its shade, and between the tall columns 
of the tree-trunks shot the crisp sparkle of the blue 
Visayan Sea. All at once even Sicaba was exuberant 
with life, youthful in beauty, friendly. Half noting 
the change, McGennis raced along beside his throng 
ing thoughts. 

What the chief said was true. He had thought he 
was forgotten and stranded in Sicaba. Hastily his 
mind swept back over the dragging year he was just 
finishing. Again he saw himself, an enthusiastic 
pilgrim with a work to do. Again he went through 
the disenchantment, felt the vastness and wildness 
of the islands, triumphant Geology and Botany, 
burst upon him, reminding him for the first time 
that even an Engineer is only a man at bottom. And 
once again he felt his disappointment in the people 
the simple, childlike, obstinately pliant folk who 
listened so interestedly and opposed the inertia of 
dead centuries to every improvement. How was one 
to teach them anything? And why should a deputy 
provincial supervisor, placed in charge of the roads 
and bridges and harbors of the whole North Coast, 
with headquarters at Sicaba, try to create roads 
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and bridges and harbors to supervise? That had be- 
come the question finally. 

But he had kept on trying, and now a year was 
up and he had accomplished something, even in hope- 
less Sicaba.- The town was a little cleaner for his 
having lived there. A few people had come to trust 
“America.” And there were roads and bridges and 
harbors, on the blue-prints in his office. Perhaps it 
had paid after all. At any rate, the people liked 
him, and he liked them. The fat old Secretario, 
now— 

Just then that patient man interrupted him with 
the most suppressed of coughs. “Well, Secretario,” 
said MeGennis, rousing, “let’s drink our chocolate. | 
must have been dreaming. I hope I haven’t kept 
you waiting long?” 

“Only a moment,” the visitor assured him, though 
the Deputy Supervisor’s day-dream had lasted long 
for any dream, “only a moment. I hope,” he added,, 


to it. “Going away, going away,’ was the refrain 
his feet patted out. Away from Sicaba, away from 
isolation and obscurity, out to the big, big chance 
which waited him. And the chief had been watching 
him, canny old Stewart, who said so little and saw 
so much with those narrowed gray eyes of his; hard- 
mouthed Stewart, who handled his forces for the 
overthrow of Botany and Geology, down there in 
Bacolot, a general handles his troops. And 
Stewart, whose approval was a grunt, had said in 
so many words that he, McGennis, had made good. 
Truly, it paid to cut your notches and let the 
Stewarts look out for the meaning of them. 

His eager, keen face was so bright, as he cut 
across the angle where church and convent wall 
a corner of the plaza, that the men who had been 
puttering there with stones and cement dropped 
their work to sing out cheery “Maayong agas,” a 
dozen of them in a volley. 


as 





seeing anything go to the dogs uncombated, had 
with a deft jerk of the wrist straightened those four 
warring pedagogues into their collars and kept them 
there till a Deputy Superintendent of Schools had 
come riding up to Sicaba to see what was to be 
done about it. MceGennis still remembered that trim, 
slim, innocent-eyed deputy with regretful admiration. 

“Tt reckon,” MeGennis had remarked, with the im- 
personal contempt of an Engineer speaking to a 
Teacher, “you'll be sending up another glass-eyed 
Dictionary to snarl ’em all up—” 

“T don’t know,’ the Deputy Superintendent had 
said thoughtfully. “You’ve done surprisingly well 
with them yourself.” 

“That,” retorted McGennis with huge sarcasm, 
because I’ve got nothing else to do.” 

“In that case,” the Deputy had said, looking at 
him with smiling innocence, “I’ll let you keep it, 
just to fill up the time.” And then, unexpectedly, 
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mA curiosity struggling with courtesy, “that I did not “Maayong aga, amigos,” returned McGennis, and he had swung to his saddle and flicked a spurred = 
iD bring bad news.” hesitated. He was already late for school—but then heel and gone galloping away, his big Colt’s swing- ¢ 
he “Bad news!” McGennis beamed on him. “You school is not one of the duties of an engineer in ing at his trim waist, and left McGennis wrathful Q| 
IX brought the best little old news you'll ever tote, charge of half a province. One of the few duties yet admiring. y 
KY Secretario, if you never promulgate worse news than that isn’t his, McGennis had thought sometimes. “I say, Mr. MeGennis,” had been his parting shot © 
5) that, you’ll boost your circulation a thousand a day. Still, this school of Sicaba, in a way— “try to keep their accent and vocabulary back as @¢¥% 
9 It was red news with green edges.” Somehow McGennis’s mind was working in quick close to the Mississippi as you can, won’t you?” 5S 
% The Secretary could understand the tone if the flashes, and even as he hung there 6n his heel he saw Rather than quit, McGennis had taken the school 5| 
& words were beyond him, and his smile matched Me- again just how that school had become one of his and kept the restive teachers in line by counsel and é 
yw Gennis’s own. “I could almost believe,” said he, duties, and laughed grimly to think of it. admonition, and had even, when he was in town, & 
/ with elephantine archness, “that the Government There had been a Maestro in Sicaba once, a be- taught an hour each morning himself, smiling with ¢ 
| had increased your salary.” spectacled American from an East effete beyond lofty contempt for his womanish occupation as he @ 
IN “Seeretario,” said McGennis approvingly, “you hit words, but chronic indigestion—coupled with a cold- revealed to his pupils an accent and vocabulary K 
ae the truth in the eye that time. But that isn’t the ness in the feet equally chronic, thought MeGennis which had never been east of the Missouri. In a e 
¥5) best of it.” with light scorn—had caused his early departure. way it was his school—but the work those men were @¢ 
Q “Ah,” said the Secretary promptly, “then you are And then the school, in the hands of four warring doing at the angle of the plaza was infinitely more 4 
1© also to be married.” native teachers, male and female, had been going to his work, and, late or not, he swung on his heel for ® 
mo) “Not on your life,” McGennis shouted scornfully. the dogs till MeGennis. with his inherent dislike for a look at it. Continued on page 26) © 
ma) “Not on your life, Secretario. They’ve raised me.” ey 
A “Raised you,” the Secretary murmured uncompre- 9) 
\ hendingly. Most of McGennis’s conversation was | 
1 half-incomprehensible to him—and all the more en- ra 
~~ tertaining just for that. It brought him into touch == 
YY with words he had never heard of. (e? 
ig “Sure,” McGennis repeated. “Raised me. Shoved 2 
~ me up a peg. Promoted me.” 4 
Me) = “Ah, promoted!” said the Secretary, catching at (S) 
5) the flying tails of a word he knew. ey 
I(c “In the eye again,” McGennis applauded. “Secre- Q| 
8 tario,” he began impressively, smoothing out the | 
io) crumpled letter, “the Old Man”—so he spoke of his a 
A chief, the engineer in charge of the battle with = 
y Botany and Geology in the two great provinces of € 
8 Pagros Oriental y Occidental—“the Old Man has had je 
) his eye on me, so he says. And I reckon he means 7 
MD it. Yes, sir, the old telescope has had a sight on &y 
%) yours respectfully clear up here in Sicaba.” e 
G “Yes?” murmured the Secretary, heroically sipping | 
ms) his detestable lukewarm chocolate. " et 
& “And he says,’ MeGennis quoted freely, “that I 
 haven’t made good so worse, and that, having wa R 
,) tered and weeded the banana tree, I shall now open P 
4 my mouth and let something drop therein. And i = 
YY what, Secretario,” McGennis demanded excitedly, i € 
\Q “what do you suppose is going to drop?” i ft Q 
q “Yes,” the Secretary agreed placidly, “I compre- ; ) 
Mc) hend. It is a very good idea.” 1S 
5) “You bet it is,’ MceGennis shouted. “But you don’t ey 
(g comprehend enough to notice. Look here, Secretario. al 
You know they’re building a road up in the Igorrote 6) 
fo, country, and the Igarooters won't work, and they’re Gs 
yA going to put me in charge of the worst section of it =a 
'Y and see if I ean make ’em work. Will I make them ?” ¢ 
8 he demanded rhetorically. “Will 1Y I’m sorry for R 
|\ them already yet.” y, 
@ “Yes,” murmured the Secretary. “It is a very 2) 
5) good idea. I comprehend with clearness, and up to @ 
Q a certain point I agree—” — ay aac | 
y “I don’t believe it,” said MeGennis flatly. “Listen, 5) 
iho, Secretario! I’m going away, sabe? No more Sicaba 3 
a in mine! No more Pagros. No more bridges and Ay 
* harbors in a cat’s eye, but some real live Igaroots f 
% and a bunch of picks and shovels and a road you g 
J‘) can see! And dynamite! . Lord, Secretario, you ¢ 
MY don’t know how good it’ll seem to hear a real noise > 
4) again. And—” ey 
( MecGennis stopped suddenly, for something in his 2 
/ words had at last penetrated to the Secretary’s un | 
fa) derstanding. Slowly the worthy officer put down his (5) 
ra) cup. Slowly he got to his feet, and over his broad, > 
/ dull face a little procession of emotions made its \ 
8 slow way. Jovial interest gave way to surprise, sur 5 
4) prise to. dismay, and at last dull hopelessness set VA 
e— tled on it. “You go away from Sicaba, Magheenis ?” — 
yy he asked heavily. And then he plumped down into ‘e 
(9 his chair again and sat there, an embodiment of al 
IS chuckleheaded wo. ) 
Ao) “Lord,” said MeGennis to himself, looking at his Cosi) 
Mia) victim contritely, “I ought not to have tossed it out 7, 
6 at him that way.” »/ 
a) It was a relief that just at that moment a white A 
4) clad native teacher should come to the door of the a! 
4 school-house on the far side of the plaza and ring a =a 
yy bell with nervous, insistent strokes. MeGennis jerked ( f 
\Q out his watch and realized that for the first time in @ 
IN Sicaba he was late in beginning his day. “Stay as | 
Ky) long as you want to, Secretario,” he called back. CN 
a) fushing for the stairs. The Secretary sat motionless, ey 
(& and McGennis, plunging out into the sunshine, felt | 
a second pang of contrition for having tossed it out 6) 
ho) 80 suddenly. Kk 
mA But his regret was only momentary. Somehow the ba << 
\7 morning sparkled as never morning had outside God’s f 
% own country, and the Deputy Supervisor, pushing - 'e 
|‘) across the plaza with long, boyish strides, responded The Deputy Supervisor narrated to them the thrilling difference between a peach and an apple 4 
Ao) a 
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First Real Football of the Season 








Yale forcing the ball down to the West Point goal in the October 17 football game when Yale was victorious 6—0, after a severe struggle 














Homeseekers besieging the registry offices 


Running the hose out to the edge of the town 








The fire curling over the horizon line 





Fighting the flames with wet carpets 





The men on the back-firing line 

















Plowing furrows to thwart the flames 


Saving a Town by Back-fires 
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8 Dallas, South Dakota, Almost Destroyed Before It had a Chance to Begin | 
‘ d 
HE promptness, efficiency, and town town, urging out to the fire line the laborers, home wind, the volunteer firemen spent three hours more ey 

spirit of Dallas, South Dakota, seekers, gamblers, merchants, real estate dealers, and in keeping the sparks of the burning houses from \/ 

: saved it from being wiped out by citizens of every sort, and promising them that their reaching the next building, a livery stable. Because & 
the prairie fire of October 14. property would be guarded from thieves. McSherry the police chief devoted himself to the fight for the , l 

The citizens built back-fires and then went to some fifty men, who had a reputation for town and let his own house go, a subscription paper £4 

saved the town. Dallas is a regis thieving, pocket-picking, and generally shady work, for a new house for him was rapidly filled out. The 4 

\\¢ try point, the most important one, and gave them the chance to leave town at once. bedding of the entire town was used for punishing Q 
| * for the opening of the second in The line of the oncoming fire was four miles long, the back-fires, so the residents were forced to sleep 6) 
@) stalment of Rosebud lands. At noon the word was’ and for two hours it advanced at the rate of forty under wraps and overcoats for the first few nights (J 
&) passed through the town that a fire was coming up miles an hour. Over a thousand volunteers met the after the fire. The eighty thousand affidavits of ey 
1 from the southwest. Every sort of citizen volun fire with wagons carrying water barrels and the homeseekers in the land registration were driven ol 
8 teered for active service, and all together they started great perambulating tank of an oil company filled away in wagons to a distant point 6) 
out with one chemical engine and one hose wagon to the brim with water. Back-fires were started and Dixon, a town:to the northwest of Dallas, was be v4! 
“34 The fire-fight was led by Ray Garner, the Chief of safety zones constructed. Wet carpet was used to coming surrounded by fire on, October 14, the night = 
%) Police, and ex-Governor Jackson, with his sons fight the back-fires, which, in spite of all efforts, of the Dallas fire, when the wind suddenly shifted 
8 Graydon, Frank, and Ernest. McSherry, the auxil reached three houses, one of them belonging to after the fire had scorched a strip of country forty Q| 
iary police chief, circulated through the threatened Garner, the Chief of Polic Because of the high miles wide and seventy-five miles long. 4) 
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He slunk shivering out into the dark- 


ness and headed toward the morgue 


Illustrated by M. LEONE BRACKER 


HY he chose Buffalo, Paul 
Anderson never knew, unless it 
was because it had more news- 
papers than Bay City, Michi- 
gan, and his ticket expired 
in its vicinity. In fact, why 
he should have given up an 
easy job as the mate of a 





tugboat to enter the tortu- 
ous paths of literature he 
did not know, and, lacking 


introspection, did not stop to analyze, but, feeling 
the call to higher endeavor, just simply went. . Such 
things as practical experience and educational equip- 
ment were but empty words, for he was young and 
strong and the world is kind at twenty-one. 

To be sure, he had hoped to enter his chosen field 
with lustier financial sinews, and to that end had 
bought an interest in a patent smoke-consumer which 
a fireman on another tugboat sold him, and in part- 
nership with the inventor had installed one beneath 
a sawmill boiler as an experiment. While the thing 
consumed smoke surprisingly, it likewise unharnessed 
such an amazing army of heat units that it melted 
the crown-sheet, whereat the sawmill men, being 
singularly and unimaginative fellows, set 
upon the patentees with ash-rakes, draw-bars, and 
other ordinary, unpatented implements. A lumber- 
jack beat hollowly upon their ribs with a peavey, and 
that night young Anderson heard anew the call to 
journalism, harked and hiked, arriving in Buffalo 
seven dollars and fifty cents to the good. 

For seven dollars in advance he chartered a fur 
nished room for one week, carrying with it a meal at 
each end of the day, leaving a superfluity of fifty 
cents to be spent in wassail and carousal. 

Next day he bought a copy of each newspaper, and, 
gazing on them fondly, decided there was but one 
upon which he would care to bestow himself, so 
weighed anchor and steamed through the town in 
search of a job. Walking in upon the city editor of 
the “Intelligencer,” he gazed with benevolent approval 
upon that busy gentleman’s broad back. He liked 
the place, the office suited him, and he decided to 
have his desk placed over by the window. 

After a time the editor wheeled, displaying a young, 
smooth, fat face, from which peered gray-blue eyes 


coarse 





The Mystery of the 


Solve It—The 


gageman 


“T’m not one—yet. But I’m going to be.” 

“Where have you worked?” 

“Nowhere! You see, I’m really a playwright.” 

The editor’s face showed a bit of interest. “Play- 
wright, eh? Anderson! Anderson!” he mused. 
“Don’t recall the name.” 

“No,” said Paul, “I’ve never written any plays yet, 
but I’m going to. That’s why I want to sort of 
begin here and get the hang of this writing game.” 

A boy entered with some proofs at that moment 
and tossed them upon the table, disturbing the amaze- 
ment of the newspaper man, who wheeled back to 
his task, speaking over his shoulder. 

“T’m not running a school of journalism. Good-by.” 

‘Maybe you’d like me to do a little space work—” 

“No! Get out. I’m busy.” 

Anderson retired gracefully, jingling his scanty 
handful of nickels and dimes, and a half-hour later 
thrust himself boldly upon the notice of another 
editor, with a similar result. Six times was this 
repeated, and at every rebuff the young man became 
more firmly convinced that journalism was his ac- 
cepted sphere. 

That night, after dinner, he retired to his room 
with the evening papers, wedged a chair against the 
bed, and, hoisting his feet upon the wash-stand, ab- 
sorbed the news of the day. It was ineffably sweet 
and satisfying to be thus identified with the pro- 
fession of letters, and immeasurably better than 
“tugging” on the Saginaw River. Once he had 
schooled himself in the rudiments of writing, he 
would step to higher things than newspaper work, 
but it was well to lay a literary foundation first. 

In scanning the papers he noted one topic which 
interested him, a “similar mystery” story on the 
second page. From what he read he gathered that 
much space’had been granted to it earlier, but now, 
as no solution offered, the item was dying slowly, 
the major portion of each article being devoted to a 
rehash of similar unsolved mysteries. 

He gathered briefly that the golden-haired girl 
still lay at the morgue unidentified. Bit by bit he 
gathered the lean story that she was a suicide, and 
that both the police and the press had failed in 
every effort to unearth the least particle of informa 
tion regarding her in spite of her remarkable beauty 
and certain unusual circumstances surrounding her 
death. 

On the following day Anderson again walked into 
the editorial rooms of the “Intelligencer” and greeted 
the smooth, fat-faced occupant thereof. 

“Anything doing this time?” 

“Nothing this time. Good-by!” said the newspa- 
per man, with a trace of annoyance; then, as the 
applicant moved out, he halted him at the door. 

“Oh! Wait!” 

Anderson’s heart leaped. 
perseverance would— 

“Nor any other time,” the editor finished, smil 
ing broadly, at which Paul realized that the humor 
in those pin-point eyes was rather cruel. 

Five other calls he made that day, to be greeted 
gruffly, except by one man, who said: 

“Come back next week; I may have an opening 
then.” 

Realizing distinctly that for him there was no next 
week, Anderson inquired: 

“How about a little space work in the 
I’m pretty good at that stuff.” 

“You are?” 

“Surest thing you know.” 

“Did you ever do any?” 


After all, he thought, 


mean time? 


“No! But I’m all right at it.” 
“Huh!” The man grunted. “There’s no room now, 


and, come to think of it, you needn’t bother to get 
around next week, after all.” 

That evening young Anderson repaired to his room 
with his harvest of daily papers, and again scoured 
them through. He was by no means discouraged, 


The Cub Reporter 


Golden-Haired Girl, and 
How the Mate of the Tugboat 


Tried to 
City Editor Who 


Sneered, and the Irish Bag- 


Who Helped 


By REX BEACH 


On the third day Paul made his round of calls, 
more quickly now because he was recognized. This 
time he was practically thrown out of each editorial 
sanctum, and still his serenity was unruffled and his 
confidence undisturbed. Of all the six, Burns of the 
“Intelligencer” treated him worst, adding ridicule 
to his roughness, which rather annoyed the young 
steamboat man, who realized in his soul that he 
belonged here and could prove it if he had a chance. 
Once he clenched his hard-knuckled hand and meas- 
ured with his eye the distance from editorial ear to 
point of literary chin, but realized in time that this 
pudgy man of letters was no deck-hand and that 
steamboat methods were out of place here. 

Four times more he followed the daily formula, 
and, at last, on Monday morning, arose early to avoid 
his landlady. His week was up and his nickels and 
dimes were gone, but he spent the day as usual, 
creeping in late at night, blue with the cold and 
rather dazed at his bad luck, not having eaten all 
day and not daring to show up at the breakfast table 
the next morning. For the first time discourage- 
ment settled on him, settled suddenly, like some 
heavy tangible thing, robbing him of hope and re- 
doubling his hunger. He awoke at daylight, roused 
by the sense of his defeat, tiptoed out while yet the 
landlady was abed, and spent the day looking for 
work along the water front; but winter had tied up 
the shipping, and he failed, as he did at sundry 
employment agencies where he offered himself in any 
capacity. At mid-day he wandered into the park, 
and, finding a sheltered spot, sunned himself as best 
he could. He picked up the sheets of a wind-scat- 
tered paper and read till the chill December after- 
noon got into his bones and forced him to his feet. 
The tale of the unidentified girl at the morgue seemed 
to catch his eye with sinister meaning, and he read 
the further announcement that she would be buried 
two days later in the Potter’s Field. Perhaps these 
griping hunger pains and the frost which bit at him 
so cruelly might tell a story of which these warm- 
clad policemen and well-fed reporters had not guessed. 

When he stole, shivering, into his bleak bedroom 
late that night he found a note pinned upon his 
pillow. Of course the landlady needed her rent—all 
landladies had similar idiosynerasies—and of course 
he would get out in the morning. He was very 
glad she did not insist upon having the room at 
once; it gave him sanctuary for one more night 
at least. 

He left his valise behind in the morning, rather 
lamenting the fact that the old lady could not wear 
the shirts it contained, and hoping she would realize 
sufficient from their sale to pay his bill. 

It was late afternoon when he commenced his list- 
less tramp toward the newspaper offices. Since Burns 
had become his pet aversion, he saved him for the 
last, nursing a few farewell remarks befitting the 
death of hopes like these, and planning an exit 
speech marking his departure from the field of 
letters. 

When he finally reached the “Intelligencer” rooms, 
that gentleman rounded on him angrily. 

“Say! Are you here again?” 

“T thought you might like some space work—” 

“So, you haven’t convinced anybody of your supe- 
rior talents as author, playwright, and journalist, 
eh?” 

—_— 

“We’re an unfeeling lot, aren’t we?” said the 
young man, sareastically. “No temperament nor ap- 
preciation.” He laughed noiselessly. 

“Give me a job,” said Anderson, his voice breaking 
huskily. 

“How long do you intend to bother me?” 
tioned Burns. 

Anderson’s cheeks were blue, and the back of his 
legs were trembling from weakness as he repeated: 

“Give me a job. I—I won’t bother you then. I'll 


fat 


ques 


with pin-point pupils. for his week had just begun. There were still five make good.” 
W\ “Wellv” he queried. days of grace, and prime ministers have been made “You think pretty well of yourself, don’t you?” 
@ “Here I am,” said Anderson. overnight, nations have fallen in five days. Six calls “If you thought half as well of me as I do,” 
v5) “What do you want?” a day for five days, that meant thirty chances for assured Paul, “I’d be your star reporter.” 
1( “Worn,” a job. It was a cinch! “Star, hell!” ejaculated the editor, testily. ‘“We 
Ie “What kind?” Well hidden away among the back pages, he saw haven’t got such a thing. ‘They don’t know they’re 
ho) Newspapering.” again the golden-haired girl story, and although one alive, except on pay-day. Look at this blond girl at 
WAN “What can you do?” paper featured it a bit because of some imaginary the morgue—they’ve wasted two weeks on that case.” 
\ Y ‘Anything.” clue, the others treated it casually, giving him the He paused suddenly, and then his soft lips spread, 
\'$ “Well, well!” said the editor. “You don’t look information that the body still lay at the morgue, a showing his sharp white teeth. Assuming a different 
a newspaper man.” silent, irritating thing of mystery. tone, he continued: “You know, I rather like you. 
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Anderson. You’re such a blamed nuisance. You’ve 
half-convinced me that you’re all right.” 

The younger man’s hunger, which had given up in 
despair, raised its head and bit into his vitals 
sharply. 

“T’ve a notion to give you a chance.” 

“That’s all I want,” said the other in a panic. 


“Just give me a toe-hold; that’s all.” His voice 
broke again. Burns wasn’t such a bad sort, after 


all, he meditated; may be he had just been trying 
him out. The other was still speaking. 

“Yes, I'll give you an assignment, a good assign- 
ment, too, and if you cover it I’ll put you on per- 
manently. Ill do more, lll pay you what we pay 
our best man if you make good. That’s fair, isn’t 
it?” He smiled benignantly, and the new reporter’s 
wits went capering off in a hysterical stampede. He 
felt the desire to wring Burns’s hand. “All that 
counts in this office is efficiency,” the fat man went 
on. “When a man delivers the goods we boost him; 
when he fails we fire him. There’s no sentiment 
here, and I hold my job merely because I’m the best 
man in the shop, that’s all. Can you go to work 
to-night ?” 

“Why—why—yves, sir!” 

“Very well, I like that. You can take your time 
and you needn’t come back till you bring the story.” 

~3ee,.6F." 

“Now pay attention. About two weeks ago,” he 
slowly began, “a blond girl suicided in a Main Street 
boarding-house. She’s down at the morgue now. 
Find out who she is.” He turned back to his desk 
and began to work. 

The hungry youth behind him felt a sudden sinking 
at the stomach. Al! at once he became hopelessly 
empty and friendless, and felt his knees urging him 
to sit down. He next became that the 
shoulders of Mr. Burns were shaking a bit as if he 
had encountered a piece of rare humor. After an 
instant, when he made no move to go, the man at the 
desk wheeled again, facing him, and Anderson knew 
that never before had he observed real mirth upon 
those bloated features. 

“What’s the matter?” he giggled. “Don’t you want 
the job? I can’t tell you any more about the girl; 


conscious 


that’s all we know. I leave the rest to you. You'll 
find out everything, won’t you? Yes, yes, I know 
you will, because you’re a good newspaper man. You 


told me so yourself.” He seemed to be strangled with 
enjoyment. 

“Mr. Burns,” began the other, “I—I’m up against 
it. I guess you don’t know it, but I’m hungry. I 
haven’t eaten for three days.” 

At this the editor became apoplectic. 

“Oh, yes—yes, I do! You show it in your face. 
That’s why I went out of my way to help you. He! 
he! he! Now you run out and identify this girl 
while I finish this proof, then come back and have 
Club.” 


supper with me at the Press Again he 
chortled and snickered, at which something sullen 


and fierce awoke in young Anderson. He knew of 
a way to get food and a bed and a place to work 
even if it would only last thirty days, for he judged 
3urns’ would yell for the police. And yet, although 
he would have weleomed prison fare, Paul reasoned, 
that it would be an incomplete satisfaction to merely 
mash the pudgy face of Mr. Burnseand hear him 
clamor. He promised himself, however, that some 
day he would do it and derive an unholy joy from the 
operation, but this was not the time. What galled 
him most was the injustice of this heartless baiting 
of a hungry man, whose only fault was in asking for 
a chance to try. This suicide case had baffled the 
pick of Buffalo’s trained reporters and had _ foiled 
the efforts of her police, yet this fat-paunched fellow 
gave it over to him, a starving boy of no experience, 
as a thing to stand or fall by. Of a sudden he be 
came panic-stricken lest the man should see his dis- 
appointment and gibe at him further; then, half 
unconsciously, he heard himself saying: 

“Thank you, Mr. Burns. I'll find out who she is.” 

He crammed his hat down over his ears and walked 
out with his jaw set stubbornly, while the astonished 
editor gazed after him, not how tearfully 
bright the young man’s eyes had become. 

Anderson’s first impulse was to get away, out of 
sight of this grinning creature and never come back, 
but he was not the kind who turn tail. and before 
he had reached the outside door he had decided that 
it was as well to starve striving as standing still. 
After all, it was a chance, and therefore, instead of 
seeking the street, he went straightway to the files 
of the paper, and, turning back, came to the original 
story, which he cut out with his penknife, folded up, 
and placed in his pocket. He went out into the 
darkness then, and, entering the lobby of a nearby 


seeing 


sult. No one seemed to know the girl. She had 
walked out of nowhere and disappeared into impene- 
trable mystery. 

It would seem that there is no human creature so 
humble as to have no relatives or friends or acquaint- 
ances. But the description of this girl had been 
blazoned in the papers of every large city, pasted in 
countless country post-offices, and flashed to the police 
in every city of the States and Canada, yet it was as 
if she had been born from the winter wind on that 
evening two weeks before. The country at large had 
been dragged by the net of publicity, that wonderful, 
fine-meshed thing which no living man is small or 
shrewd enough to penetrate, and still the sad white 
face at the morgue smiled mystically out from its 
halo of gold as if in gentle mockery. 

For a long time the starving lad sat staring into 
the realms of speculation, his cheeks feverish and hol- 
low, his lips drawn with the battle he had waged. 
His power of exclusion was strong, and he lost him- 
self to all about him, but gradually returned, and 
realized the satire of this thing; that he, the weak- 
est and most hopelessly handicapped of all the men 
who had tried, should be set to this task, with starva- 
tion as the fruit of his failure. 

He noticed that it had begun to snow outside. In 
the lobby it was bright and vivid 
and warm with jostling life, while 
the musie of a stringed orchestra 
somewhere back of 
him was calling well- 
men and 
dinner. 


dressed 
women in to 
All of them seemed 
happy and hopeful. 
He noted furthermore 
that three days with 


out food made him 
cold, even here, and 
strangely unreal and 
light-headed. The 


north wind had bitten 
him cruelly as he en- 
tered, and now as he 
peered out the night 
seemed to hold other 


is Only a beautiful, si- 
lent girl, tired out 


and resting 


lurking horrors besides. His want was like an op 


pressive burden, and he shuddered weakly, fearing to 


forth where the wind and this new thing 
could harry him. He longed to rest in here where 
there was warmth and laughter and life, but he rose 


venture 



























“Thank Heaven, he won’t bother us any more,” re- 
marked the editor of the “Express,” and Burns shook 
and wabbled in his chair at their appreciation of his 
humor. 

Young Anderson had never seen a morgue, and his 
dread of it was childlike, owing to his condition. It 
seemed as if this charnel house harbored some grisly 
Thing which stood between him and food and warmth 
and hope, and the nearer he drew to it the greater 
grew his dread. 

A discourteous man, hunched up in front of a 
glowing stove, as if shrunken from the chill of the 
place, greeted him sourly. 

“Out into that courtyard, turn to the left—the sec- 
ond floor,” he directed. “She’s in the third com- 
partment.” ‘ 

Anderson could not summon courage to ask him to 
come along, but stumbled out into the snow-filled 
areaway, lighted by a swinging incandescent which 
danced to the swirling eddies. 


Compartment!. He supposed bodies were kept 
upon slabs or tables, or something like that, 
and had steeled himself to see rows of unspeak- 


dripping water. He 
such things from 


able sights played upon by 
recalled vague memories of 
detective stories he had read. 

The second door opened into a room 
colder than the night outside, the tem 
perature of which he half consciously 
realized was artificial. He was relieved 
to note that the place was bare except 
for a sort of ear or truck which ran 
on a track close to the walls and past 
f, doors which evidently opened into the 
‘i compartments alluded to by the keeper. 

Which compartment had the man 
said? Paul abruptly discovered that 
P he was rattled, immensely rattled, and 

' turned back with thumping heart to ask 
id again, then paused and took a 
grip upon himself. 

“Now! Now!” he exclaimed 
aloud. “You’re a bum reporter, 
my boy,” and after an instant 
laid hold of the first 
door, jerking it open. 

For what seemed a 
full minute he stared 
into the cavern, as_ if 
petrified, then closed it 
softly, the sweat start- 
ing on him. He found 
himself alone in_ the 


great room _ shivering 
and unmanned. Good 
God! This was news- 
paper training indeed. 
He remembered read- 
ing, a few days past, 
of an Italian laborer 
erushed by a falling col- 
umn. To one unaccus 
tomed to death, this 


object, head on in the 


half-dark of that com- 
partment, was a trying 
sight, and he lost all 


remembrance of the attend- 
ant’s directions, wondering 
the while if it were really 
cold in here or stiflingly 
hot. 

He ground his teeth and 
flung open the next door, 
slamming it hurriedly to 
blot out what it displayed. 
Why didn’t they keep them 
covered?) Why didn’t they 
show a card outside—or some 
thing? Must he be afflicted 
by every grisly sight upon these shelves ? 

He stepped to the third door and wrenched 
it open. Ah! He knew her at once by the 
wealth of yellow hair, and the beauty of 
that still, white face. There was no horror here, no 
ghastly sight to weaken his muscles and sicken his 
faint only a beautiful, silent girl, tired 
out and resting. He felt a great pity as he wheeled 
the truck opposite the door and reverently drew out 
the slab on which she slept. He gazed ‘on her in 
tently for some time. She was not at all as he had 
pictured her, and yet there could be no mistake. 
He took the printed description from his pocket and 
reread it carefully, comparing it point by point, and 
when he had finished he found that it was a com 
posite word photograph, like and yet unlike, so lack 


stomach ; 


hotel, found a seat near a radiator where he read the and slunk shivering out into the darkness and headed ing in character that no one knowing the original 
clipping carefully. toward the morgue intimately could have recognized her from it. 

It was a meager story, but it was free from the con Meanwhile a slack-jowled editor sat at supper with So that was why no word had come in answer to all 
fusion and distortions of the later accounts, and that some friends at the Press Club, eating heartily and this publicity. After all, this case might not be so 
was what he wished for. Late one afternoon, it drinking. as befits the custom of newspapel men let difficult as it had seemed, and for the first time hope 
seemed, the girl had rented a room in a Main Street down for a moment from the strain of their work. began to make itself felt in the disheartened youth. 
boarding-house, had eaten supper and retired. At He had been telling them a story, and his caustic He began to formulate a plan. 
eleven o’clock the next day, when she did not respond humor had amused them hugely It is well to laugh Huriedly he fumbled for his note-book, and there. 
to a knock on her door, the room was broken into when one is warm and well fed, and besides, this was in that house of death, he wrote a two-hundred word 
and she was found dead with an empty morphine bot joke they could all appreciate, for each and every description, his paper propped against the wall: a 
tle on her bureau. There was absolutely no clue as one of them had puzzled and thought and wasted description so photographic that to this day it is 
to her identity, and the closest scrutiny failed to dis baffling hours on this girl with the golden hair. preserved in the Buffalo Police Department as a per 
cover a mark on her clothes or any personal article “IT guess I finally put a crimp in him,” giggled Mr. feet model. 
which could be traced. There was no luggage save a Burns “He’s a blamed sight too talented for my He replaced the girl in her resting-place and went 
little hand satchel or shopping bag containing a few work.” ; out. There was no chill in him now, no stumbling, nor 
coins. One fact only stood out in the whole affair “The city morgue on a night like this is a pretty weakness of any sort. He had found a starting-point, 
She had paid for her room with a two-dollar Cana tough place for a hungry man,” said one of the lis had uncovered what all those trained newspaper men 
dian bill. but this had beer 1] dd out with no re tener It’s none too cheerful in the daytime.” had missed, and felt that he had a chance to win. 
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tied a can us if she knew what they were 
on you to get rid of you. Aren’t made for.” 
Ik you on yet?’ “Anything else?” 
ho) “Do ‘you—mean that “No. She seemed very sad 
ma) your talk this evening and didn’t say much.” 
It don’t go?” demanded Anderson questioned the girl 
3 Paul, quietly. “That as best he could, but discovered 
H you won’t give me even nothing further, so he left 
a the chance you prom shortly, declaring earnestly 
Wa ised ?” that he would move into the 
1(Q “No!” stormed. the room on the following day. 
I< other. “What I said He went directly to the 
ih) goes, all right, and Tl morgue and examined the body 
rv) make good if you do, again, confining his attention 
4 but I told you to iden to the hands this time. The 
tify this girl. [ won't right showed nothing upon 
rh help you. We want which to found a theory, save 
{ stories in this _ office. that it was indeed a capable 
We don’t care who or hand with smooth skin and 
what this girl is unless well-tended nails, but upon ex- 
there’sa story init. We’re amining the left he exclaimed 


COAeaG~) 


























Twenty minutes later Burns, who had just come 
in from supper, turned back from his desk with an- 
noyance and challenge in his little narrow eyes. 

“Well?” 

“I think I’ve got her, Mr. Burns.” 

*‘Nonsense!” 


“Why? Why not? I tell you this 
description isn’t right. It—it’s 
nothing like her, nothing at all.” 
“Say! I thought I'd seen the 
last of you,” the corpulent man 
observed. “I had your number 
from the start, and 


not running a lithograph 
and I’m no Dill 
Nor do I intend to 


business 
sticker. 


run a mail-order business while there were numerous tiny 
to identify strange females black spots beneath the skin, 
and give you a job. Don’t which, upon more careful seru- 
you know that no two men tiny, proved to be microscopic 


could write the same de blood blisters. 

scription of anybody or any- For a long time he puzzled 
thing? I send you out to over this inexplicable thing, so 
find something, and you infinitesimal as to have escaped 
rush in to tell me _ this all previous observers, but he 


girl’s hair is burnished gold 

instead of raw gdld, and her 

eyes are bluish gray instead 

of grayish blue. Bah!” 
“But I tell you—” 





“But, Mr. Anderson, your bill for this week? You 
know I get paid in—” 

“Tut, tut! You certainly must know newspaper 
customs. They don’t pay in advance and I can’t 
pay you until they pay me. You'll only have to wait 
until Saturday, three days; I'll have this thing 




























** You dirty rat! 
face to me or to anybody else when I'm 


If you ever open your 


“I’ve got a description that her father or her cleared up by then. Why, you don’t appreciate, you vacant.” 
mother or her friends can recognize, anyhow. The can’t appreciate, what a corking assignment this is.” There was an instant’s pause before his companion 
©} one you and the other papers printed disguised her He had a answered. 
so that nobody could tell who she was—it might peculiarly en “Well, I suppose you’ll find it out sooner or later, 
=< have covered a hundred girls.” so I might as well tell you. That’s where the yellow- 
i Rapidly Paul read the two descriptions, and, with- j haired girl you hear so much about killed herself. 
out noting the glowing glare in the editor’s eyes, Aiea j I hope it won’t make any difference to you, Mr. 
continued breathlessly : Gregor.” 
G “All we have to do is print ten or twenty “Certainly not,” said the new-born Gregor. “I read 
thousand of these and mail them out with the 3 about the case. Canadian, wasn’t she?” 
morning edition—separate sheets, poster effect Hie “Oh, yes! There’s no doubt about that. She paid 
—so they can be nailed up in every post- . her rent with a Canadian bill, and, besides, I noticed 
office within two hundred miles. Send e her accent. I didn’t tell the reporters, however, 
some to the police of all the cities, and + they’re such a fresh lot.” 
we'll have a flash in twenty-four hours.” ae: He had established one thing, at least, thought 
Burns made no comment save to look : Anderson; something which the others had _ not, 
the young man over angrily from his owing to the fact that Canadian money in Buffalo 
KS eager face to his unblacked shoes, was too common to afford comment or warrant a 
¥5) but the pause and the stare told vol definite conclusion. 
umes to Anderson, whose voice be “The papers had it that she 
came querulous as he demanded: was some wealthy girl,” ran on 


“Scottish Chiefs,” the only book of the sort he had 
ever read, and by the time they had returned to the 
lower hall the girl was chatting as if to an old 
acquaintance. 

“T’ll_ take 


to get it. 


the room,” he said, “and, I’m pleased 
I don’t see how such a good one stands 


the daughter of the house, “but 
I know better.” 

“Why?? The question came 
like a shot. 

“Her hands! They were firm 
and strong, and she used them 


eagerly. Near the ends of. the 
thumb and first finger the skin 
was rough and slightly abrased, 


x could find no explanation for 

it, and so repaired to the office 

‘ of the attendant, where he asked 
for the girl’s clothes, receiving 
a small bundle. 

















“What’s her name? Where does she live? What ‘ ‘ : é , ‘9 “Where’s the rest?” he de 
killed her? That’s what I want you to get. I'd look in hearing distance, I'll brain you matiiial 
fine, wouldn’t I, printing circulars advertising a dead “That’s all she had,” said 
MY story? The other boys would hand me a great laugh. gaging smile, a boyish smile, which seemed to take the man. 
[¥s) No, Mr. Anderson, author, artist, and playwright, I’m the lady into his most secret confidence, and_ five “No baggage at all?” 

lg getting damned tired of you.” minutes later he was wrecking the pantry of all the “Not a thing but what she 

Y It was anger which cut short the younger man’s edibles his fellow boarders had earlier overlooked, stood up in. The coroner has 
@ retort. So it was such trivial things as petty econ while the lady herself puttered about busily ; and her jewelry and things of that sort.” 
ra) omy and fear of ridicule which made this editor confessed to him that she hoped to get out of the Anderson examined the contents of the bundle with 
|/ refuse to relieve some withered old woman, some bent boarding-house business some time. the utmost care, but found no mark of any sort. The 
| and worried old man who might be waiting, waiting, \ good night’s sleep and a hearty breakfast put garments, though inexpensive, were beautifully neat 
b , waiting in some forgotten village. Because there him in fine fettle, and about ten o’clock he sought out and clean, and displayed the most marvelous exam- 
4 might not be a story in it this girl would go to the a certain rooming house on Main Street, the number ples of needlework he had ever seen. Among the 
¥3) Potter’s Field and her people would never know. And — of which he obtained from the clipping in his pocket. effects was a plush muff, out of which, as he picked 

(Q yet they would know. By the Lord Harry, there was \ girl answered his ring, but at sight of him half it up, fell a pair of little knitted mittens—or was 
IS a story back of this, and Paul Anderson swore to get — shut the door, exclaiming hurriedly: there a pair after all Finding but the one, he 
ino) it, therefore he swallowed his chagrin, and disregard “Mrs. Macdougal is out and you can’t come in.” shook the muff again, then looked through the other 
rv) ing the insult to himself, replied: ‘But I want to talk to you.” things. ; ; ; 

« “Very well, [ll identify her myself.’ “No.” she declared through the crack, “we won't “Where’s the other mitten?” he inquired. 

ras “Humph!” grunted Burns, viciously see any more reporters.” “There ain’t been but the one,” said the attendant. 
Ik “T don’t know how I'll do it, but I will.” and \ slight Seotch aecent gave Anderson his cue. “Are you sure?” 

4 for the second time he left Mr. Burns, angry and “Then you must be her daughter. I’m Seotch my “See here, do you think I’m trying to hold out a 
*Y incoherent. self on my mother’s side.” He smiled his boarding varn mitten on you? I say there ain’t been but the 

\Q iI house smile, and her eyes twinkled back at him in one. I was here when she came, and I know.” 

4 spite of herself. ‘“Didn’t she tell you I was coming?” Discouraged by the absolute lack of clues which 
oo) YAUL ANDERSON walked straight to his board “Why, no, sir; aren’t you a reporter?” this place offered, Anderson went next to the coro 
0) ing-house and bearded his landlady in her “Certainly not. I’m an engineer. I came up to ner’s office. The City Hall newspaper squad had desks 
( bedroom. look at that room.” in this place, but he paid no attention to them, going 

a) “l’ve got a job.” said he “What room?” questioned the girl, oddly We straight to the wicket and asking for the effects of 
ho, “I’m very glad.” said the lady. with meaning; “I haven’t any vacant rooms.” the dead girl. 
mA feared you were going to leave the house.” “Well, well! That’s queer,” said Anderson. It seemed that Burns had spread his story broad 
yy “Yes!” he declared, with assumed brightness I’ve ‘Your mother must have been mistaken.” east. for Paul heard his name mentioned, and then 
3} got a job all right, with the highest salary on the The door slowly opened some one snickered, but he paid no attention, for 
aN paper.” ‘Mavbe she meant the one on the second floor.” the clerk handed him a small leather bag or purse, 
RY This affected his hostess so visibly that he sought lhat’s the one,” the young man declared promptly, together with a morphine bottle about the size and 
v5) to continue her enjoyment “You remember the vel ind an instant later was following his guide upstairs shape of an ordinary vaseline bottle The bag was 

( low-haired girl who killed herself a while ago?” he He recognized the apartment at a glance from its cheap and bore no maker’s name nor mark, but 

O asked lescription, but the girl said nothing of the tragedy inside was a brooch, a ring, a silver chain, and a 
ro) ‘Yes! Indeed I do. Everybody knows about that.” vhich had occurred therein, and he proceeded to talk slip of paper Also, stuck to the bottom of the reti 
mA Well, the mystery got too tough fo the police with her as engagingly as he could, prolonging his cule, was a small key. He came near overlooking the 
\Y and the other reporters so they turned it over to me. stay to the utmost and using his eyes to the best last-named article, for it was well hidden in a fold 

4 That’s my specialty Oh, it’s a_ bully issignment advantage possible He invented an elaborate Secotch near the corner However. a kev to an unknown | 

\ Now, I’m starved, [ wish you’d rustle me some grub.” incestry which ran backward through the pages of lock is not much to go on, so he gave his attention | 
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to the paper. It was evidently a scrap torn from a 
sheet of wrapping paper, and bore these figures in 
encil : 
P 9.25 
6.25 


3.00 





While he was looking at it, Paul heard a reporter 
behind him say loudly: “Now that I have written the 
papers, who will take them?” and another answer: 
“T will.” 

“Who are you?” inquired the first voice. 

“Hawkshaw, the Detective.” 

Anderson’s cheeks flushed, but he returned the bag 
and its contents and walked out, unheeding the 
laughter of the six reporters and the coroner’s 
clerks. The injustice of this ridicule burned him 
like a branding iron. These fellows had done their 
best and failed, yet they jeered at him, a broken 
boy who was starving yesterday, simply because he 
was trying. They had taken the trail when it was 
hot and had lost it; now they railed when he took 
it cold. 

All that afternoon he tramped the streets, thinking, 
thinking, till his brain went stale. The only fresh 
things he had discovered so far were the marks on 
finger and: thumb, the fact that the girl was a Cana- 
dian, and that she had but one mitten instead of 
two. This last, for obvious reasons, was too trivial 
to mean anything, and yet in so obscure a case it 
could not be ignored. The fact that she was a Cana- 
dian helped but little, therefore the only starting- 
point seemed to be those black spots on the left hand. 
But they stumped him absolutely. 

He altered his mental approach to the subject and 
reflected upon her belongings. As a whole, they 
showed nothing save that the girl was poor; there- 
fore he took them up one by one. First, clothes. 
These afforded nothing further than the original 
premise. Second, the purse. It was one of a million, 
and showed no mark or peculiarity. Third, the jew- 
elry. It was cheap and common, to be found in any 
store. Fourth, the morphine bottle. He dismissed 
that instantly, which left nothing but the scrap of 
paper, torn from the corner of a large sheet and 
containing these penciled figures: 


- 


€ 


bo 
11 


». 
3. 


] 


¢ 


3.00 


ov 


That appeared to be a simple sum in subtraction, 
a very simple sum indeed; too simple, as Anderson 
pondered over it, for any one to reduce to figures 
unless intended for a purpose. He recalled the face 
at the morgue, and vowed that such a girl could have 
done the sum mentally. Then why the paper? Why 
had she taken pains to tear off a piece of wrapping 
paper, jot down the figures, and preserve them in her 
purse? To be methodical, something 
answered. But, reasoned he, if she 
had been sufficiently methodical to 
note a trivial transaction so care- 
fully, She would have been suffi- 
ciently methodical to have used 
some more methodical method. 
She would not have torn off a cor- 
ner of thick wrapping paper upon 
which to keep books. There was 
but one answer: memorandum! 

All right, memorandum it was, 
for the time being. Now, in what 
business could she have been en- 
gaged where it was necessary to 
keep memoranda of such incon- 
siderable sums? Oh, Lord! 
There were a million! He had 
been walking on thin ice from 
the start, and now it gave way % 
entirely, so he abandoned this 
train of thought and went back 


to her clothes again, reviewing 
them carefully. Surely they 


would tell something, and yet 
all they had afforded was an im- 
pression of neatness and care. 
They were modest, and still, from 
their cut, he fancied the girl had 
looked exceedingly well in them, 
even modish. She had spent much 
time on them evidently, as attested 
by the beautiful needlework, but 
there Anderson’s mind ran out 
on to thin ice again, at which he 
reverted to the girl herself for the ~— 
Nth time. She was Canadian, her 
hands were useful, there were tiny 
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soned it over and over, and would have wagered his 
own clothes that he was right and that the figures 
represented some trifling purchase or commission for 
a customer. 

It followed naturally that she was not a Buffalo 
dressmaker, else she would have been identified long 
since; nor was it likely that she came from any city, 
for her clothes had not given him that impression, 
and, likewise, the publicity given to the case through 
the press, even allowing that the printed description 
had been vague, would have been apt to uncover her 
identity. Ergo, she was a Canadian country seam- 
stress. 

The young man’s mind went back a few years to his 
boyhood on a Michigan farm, where just such dress- 
makers used to come and stay by the week to make 
his mother’s elothes. His first remembrance was of 
a little flat trunk which invariably came along, and 
which was filled with patterns, yardsticks, forms, 
and other paraphernalia of the trade. He recalled 
that the owners used to buy the cloths and materials 
at the country stores and render a strict accounting 
therefor to his mother. Where was this girl’s trunk? 

The question of baggage had puzzled Paul from 
the start. Had the girl been possessed of a grip or 
bundle of any kind when found it would have been 
answered. But there was absolutely nothing of the 
sort. Her complete lack of luggage had made him 
doubt, at first, that she was an out-of-town visitor, 
but, following out his recent conclusions, he decided 
that her baggage must have consisted solely of a 
trunk, and that she had no small pieces, else she 
would have taken one of them, at least, 
with her to the Main Street rooming-house. 
Surely she had brought some baggage with 
her from the country; people don’t 
travel from Canada with empty purses 
and empty hands; but, if so, where 
was it? How find it? 

This question seemed harder to 
solve than any hitherto, and Paul shiv- 
ered as the raw lake wind searched 
through his clothes. He 
wondered if it had been as 
cold as this when the girl 
arrived in Buffalo. Yes, 
assuredly. Then why did 


ase. 
a 
=< 


she go out with only one mitten? 
His reason told him that the other 
one had been lost by the police; and 
yet they were a careful set. They 
had saved every other thing, even 
to a brooch and pin and scrap of 
paper. Then, probably, the girl her- 
self had lost it. But country dress- 
makers are likewise careful, and are not 
given to losing mittens in cold weather. 

























Tle lifted the lid 


“Friend,” said Anderson, quietly, “I want those 
things and I want them quick. You give them to 
me or I’ll go to the proper source and get them— 
and get your job along with them.” 

The fellow obeyed reluctantly, and, picking the key 
loose, Paul examined it closely. As he did so, one 
of the reporters behind him said: 

“Aha! At last he has the key to the mystery.” 

Their laughter ceased abruptly as their victim 
thrust the key into his pocket and advanced threat- 
eningly toward the speaker, his face white with rage. 
As he came, the young fellow arose and braced for 
an attack, but Paul’s hand darted out, slipped itself 
around the back of his neck, and jerked the man for- 
ward with a rush. Paul turned his head, and the 
newspaper man bumped violently into him; then, 
before that one could recover or set himself, he took 
advantage of the recoil and thrust the reporter away 
from him with all his strength. It was a rapid and 
unexpected move, and the lighter fellow brought up 
against the wall with a hollow thump, shaken and 
confused. Anderson pinned him there with a stiff- 
fingered thrust, and growled into his face: 

“You dirty rat! If you’ ever open your face to 
me or to anybody else when Im in hearing distance, 
I'll brain you. Yes, and that goes for all of you.” 
He took in the other five with his reddened eyes. 
“When you see me coming, you shut up. Under- 
stand ?” 

His thick body was so taut, his mouth had such 
a wicked twist to it, that they understood and began 
to grin in a sickly, embarrassed fashion, whereupon 
he reseated the original speaker 
in his chair with such violence 
that a caster broke, then strode 
out. 

For the next few hours he 
glowered and cursed and fought 
himself in impotent anger as 
he tramped the streets, striv- 
ing to master himself, for this 
episode had so upset him that 
he could not concentrate his 
mind upon the subject in hand, 
and when he did his former 
conclusions seemed grotesquely 
fanciful and far-fetched. It 
was all the more annoying 
because on the morrow the girl 
was to be buried, and he saw 
ba the precious hours slipping past 
him as he tried and tried to 
attain that abstract, subcon- 
scious mood through which he 
could reason clearly. 


“Where is the trunk? Where 


is the trunk? Where is the 
trunk?” he questioned _ tire- 
lessly. He rather doubted that 


it lay in some boarding-house, 
for had the girl disappeared 
from such a place, leaving it 
behind, some flash would have 
come on the tail of all this 
publicity. It might be lying 
in the baggage-room of some 
hotel, to be sure, but he 
doubted that af&o, for the same 
reason. The girl had _ been 
poor, hence it was unlikely 
that she would have 
to any first-class caravansary. 
He could not examine all the 
baggage in all the hotels and 
boarding-houses of a great city 
—that was evident. Of course 
there were cheap places by the 
score, but he could not picture 
her in any such place, hence 
it seemed likely that the trunk 
might be in some railroad sta- 
tion. It was a long chance, 
but he was playing for des 
perate stakes. 

She had come from Canada, 
therefore Anderson went to 
the Grand Trunk Railway 
depot and asked for the baggage master. He would 
try the other roads later. 

A raw-boned Irishman came toward him through 
the confusion, and of a sudden Paul realized the ne- 
cessity of even greater diplomacy now than he had 
used with the Seotch girl. 

“Are you a married man?” he inquired abruptly. 

“Gwan! I thought ye wanted a baggage man, not 
a married man,” the big fellow replied. 

“Don’t kid me, this is important.” 
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blood blisters on the left thumb [t was more reasonable to think she “Shure I am, but I don’t want no insurance. I 6 
and index finger, and the skin was had mislaid it among her belongings; took the chance and I’m game.” 7 
roughened and torn minutely, evidently by some sharp and inasmuch as those belongings, according to his “Have you any daughters?” A 
instrument. What instrument? He answered it almost previous logic, consisted simply of a trunk, the mit- “Two of them, full growed.” i \ 
before it had occurred to him—a needle, of course. ten would be found among its contents. After all, “Suppose one of them disappeared suddenly = 
Paul stopped in his walk so abruptly that a man was there really a trunk? The baggage man seized Anderson by the shoulder. CF 
poked him in the back with a ladder, but he paid Like a flash of white light came the recollection “For the love o’ God, what’s happened Q)| 
no heed, for his mind was leaping. That thickening of that key stuck to the bottom of the girl’s leather “Nothing has happened to your girls, but S)| 
of the skin, those tiny scratches, those blood blisters, purse at the coroner’s office. A half-hour later Paul “Then what in hell & ») 
those garments without mark of maker, yet so stylish was at the City Hall again. “Wait! I had to throw a little scare into you so ey 
in cut and so carefully made, and, furthermore, that For a second time he was greeted with laughter you’d understand what I’m going to ask. Suppose one Q| 
memoranduni: by the reportorial squad, but paid no heed of your girls lay dead and unidentified in the morgue 6} 
9.25 “Why, you saw those things not two hours ago,” of a strange city and was about to be buried in the KN 
6.25 said the coroner’s clerk in answer to his inquiry. Potter’s Field, you’d want to know it, wouldn’t you = 
ry “T want to see them again.” “Are ye daft, boy, or has something really hap Sf 
“Well, I’m busy You’ve had them once, that’s pened ?” Q 
) “Dressmaker!” said Anderson, out loud. He rea enough.” No, no, no! Listen! You’d want your girl or ?) 
nS) < (oy 
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any girl like her to have a decent burial, and you’d — say the word and nobody won’t know nothin’ from “That suicide story has broken big, and we’ve got 

< want her mother to know how she came to such a_ us; hey, boys?” a scoop. Anderson has identified her. Take the first 
lk pass, wouldn’t you?” “Sure not,” the other two agreed heartily; for G. T. train for Highland, Ontario, and find her father, 
‘I would that.’ this lad was one of their kind, who was up against Captain Wilkes. Wire me a full story about the girl 

“Then you’ve got to help me.” Paul told the man it and fighting for his own, but Paul had been seized Mabel, private life, history, everything. ‘Take plenty 




























ite) his story, freely, earnestly, and rapidly, painting the with a terror lest his story might get away from him, of space, but have it here by midnight.” 
& picture of a shy, lonely girl, homeless, hopeless, and hence bade them good-by- and hurried uptown, his feet Wells’s amazed eyes were glued upon Paul with a @ 
if despondent in the roar of a great city, then the pic- refusing to carry him swiftly enough. hypnotic stare, as he answered: “Yes, sir!” And he )} 
Ie} ture of two old people waiting, waiting in some hid- Burns greeted him sourly as he came in. It was’ was not grinning this time. &| 
IK den farmhouse, sick at heart and uncertain, seeing not yet twenty-four hours since he had left the office “Now, Anderson,” continued their superior, “get €X 
IA their daughter’s face in the firelight, hearing her with instructions not to return. downstairs and write that story. Throw it on thick Sq 
‘Y sigh in the night wind. He told the story in homely “T heard about your assaulting Wells down at theC ity —it’s a corker.” CF 
Q words that left the big fellow’s face grave, then re- Hall. Don’t try it on me or I'll have you pinched.” “All right, sir, but I’d like a little money,” an. @ 
\ counted how Burns in a cruel jest had sent out a “Don’t worry,” laughed Paul; “I don’t have to fight swered that elated youth. “Just slip me fifty, will 
starving boy on this hopeless quest—and told what for my _ rights at} you?” CH 
@) success meant to that boy. When he had done his any more.” “T’ll send a check right down to you, but get at @Y 
listener said warmly: “Oh, indeed!” that story,” and Anderson got. That check meant that 
“It’s a mean trick, me boy, but if I can help ye, sneered. the he had indeed made good, that he was a newspaper A 
tell me how.” editor. “I sup- man at last, and that Burns would keep his promise. & 
“I want you to go through your baggage room with pose you’ve Paul found a desk and began to 
me till we find a trunk which this key will fit.” found out who write feverishly. A half-hour later 


“Come on with ye,” and the baggage master led him that girl is 
into a room piled high with trunks, explaining: “I and have come 
ain’t go no license to do this, understand, because it’s to claim your 
up to the station master, but he’s a grouchy divil,and reward.” 


he read what he had written and 
tore it up. In an hour he did the 
same thing again. Three times he 

wrote the tale and destroyed 








he’d trun ye down, if ye asked him.” He summoned “You, ait.” bad \ it, then paused blankly. It 
two helpers and the four fell to. i was an impossible thing as a 
“We'll move every dam’ wan of them till we fit your i newspaper story! Every atom 


little key,” he declared. 

It bid fair to be a job of hours, so Paul walked 
down the runway between the piles, scrutinizing as he we 
went. At least he would know certain trunks which he ) 
could not be the one he sought, and thus he might 7 
shorten the search by elimination. He remembered 
the sort of trunk he had seen on the Mie higan farm. 

Half-way down the row he called sharply to 
the smashers: 

“Come here, quick!” and at his tone 
they came running. “Look, that one in 
the bottom row!” 

He did not recognize his own 
voice, for wedged far under- 
neath the pile was a little, 
flat, battered tin trunk, pa- 
thetically old-fashioned and 
out of place against its 
neighbors; the kind of a 
trunk he had seen in his 
mother’s front room on the 
farm. It was bound about 
and tied clumsily with a 
bit of rope. 

His excitement infected 
the others, and all three 
of them fell upon the 
pile, handling the topmost 
trunks with utter disre- 
gard of damage. Anderson’s 
suspense was choking him, 
and he began to shiver with 
a strange dread. What if 
this were not the one? 
And yet, what if it were? He pic 
tured what it would display, if the . ™— 
key that he clutched in his cold 


of interest surrounding it 
grew out of his own men- 
tal processes in solving the 
mystery. Nothing had 
happened, no new clues 
had been uncovered, no 
strangers had been im- 
plicated. It was a tale 
a of, Paul Anderson’s de- 
ductions, pure and sim- 
ple, and had no news- 
paper value. He found 
he had written about 
himself instead of the 
girl. 

He commenced again, 
this time laboriously 
eliminating himself, and 
when he had finished it 
was probably the poor- 
est journalist story ever 
written, being merely a 
bald and colorless tale 
of a homeless, hopeless 
country girl in a large 
city;, an uninteresting 
narrative of despondency 
and suicide. 

It was with lagging 
feet that he bore it up 
to Burns’s office, but the 
editor gave him no time 
for explanations, de- 
manding fiercely: 

“Give me that check 
I sent you!” 

‘‘Sure,’? said the 
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KY) palm did unlock it, a collection of forms, nent youth, handing it to 
ry hangers, patterns, yardsticks, a_ tape “ahh uim. “Make a mistake?” 

( measure, and somewhere in it a little un “T certainly did, but not in 
0 black yarn mitten. He prayed blindly for * the check.” Burns tore it up 
H) courage to withstand disappointment. before he said: “Now you get 
mA ‘There she is,” panted the baggage out, and stay out of this building, or 
yy master, dragging it out into the clear, while take the consequences.” 


the other two crowded closer. ‘Come on, lad, 
what are ye waitin’ for?” 

Anderson knelt before the little battered thing \ 
and inserted the key. It was the intensest instant 
he had ever lived. He turned it firmly, then was on 
his feet, cold and calm, his blue eyes glittering. 


“Cut those ropes. Quick!” \G 
rhe i i hi i 


“Get out,” said the young man, now 
thoroughly alarmed. ‘What for?” 

“Oh, you know as well as I do. You 
ran a good bluff and you nearly put it over, 
but I don’t want to advertise myself as a jack 
ass, so I won’t make any legal complaint against 
you unless you keep hanging around here!” 
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3 man at his side whipped out a knife and Pore eee “Well, I intend to hang around here every day. I 
\Y slashed twice. You're fired: ee F don’t understand you.” 
| A 
“Come close, men, and remember everything we “T had an idea you were four-flushing,”’ stormed 
) find. You may have to testify.” “What!” Burns’s jaw dropped limply. Burns, “so I went down to the G. T. depot myself. 
“4 He lifted the lid. On the top of the shallow tray “Yes, sir! I’ve identified her.” The fat man stared There’s no trunk of the sort there and Corrigan never 
¥5) lay a little black yarn mitten. Its mate was in the at the speaker for an instant, and for the first time saw you or anybody like you. Why didn’t you walk out 
9 city morgue. ' Paul saw in his eyes something other than mirth and when you got that check? What made you come back ?” 
@) Anderson heard the other men breathing at his ears, disdain. He pulled himself together quickly, however. Anderson commenced to laugh softly. 
in) and smiled back at them. “Don’t try any tricks on me.” he articulated warn ‘Say! Corrigan’s all right, isn’t he? He gets half 
ria) ‘That’s it,” he said, simply, and the tall Irishman ingly. of that check when you rewrite it if I don’t laugh Ay 
Y laid a gentle hand on his shoulder, saying: “Her name is Mabel Wilkes. She is the daughter myself to death before I cash it.” f 
6 “Go ahead, boy.” : of Captain Wilkes of Highland, Ontario. She was a “What’s the meaning of this?” demanded Burns §| 
) He opened the till, displaying a dressmaker’s para country dressmaker and lived with her people at that impressed by the other’s confidence. KA 
. 4 phernalia, forms, hangers, patterns, yardsticks, and a place. Her trunk is down at the Grand Trunk depot “Nothing, except I’ve found one square guy in this 4 
¥Y tape-measure. In the compartment underneath were with the rest of her clothes in it, together with the village. One real, disinterested, square man is a ey 
(9 some neatly folded clothes, the needlework of which mate to the mitten she had when she killed herself. 1 pretty big percentage of honesty for a town the size Q| 
2 was fine, while in one corner were some letters which went through it with the baggage master. name. Cor of Buffalo. Put on your coat and come with me ») 
no) Anderson examined with trembling fingers. They rigan. Here’s the key which IL got from her purse yes, and bring a couple of hired men along with you ‘S)) 
ra) were addressed to “Miss Mabel Wilkes. Highland, On at the Coroner’s office.” if it will make you feel better.” 7) 
tario, Canada, care of Captain Wilkes.” Burns fixed his astonished eves on the key. then At the depot he called the baggage master aside \f 
4 The young man replaced them carefully, closed and shifted them slowly to Anderson’s face : and said: 4 
+ locked the trunk, then thanked his companions. “Why—why it’s amazing! I—I—” he cleared his “Mr. Corrigan, this is Mr. Burns, the city editor Kk 
= : “If I had a dollar in the world, I'd ask you boys throat nervously. “How did you discover all this? of the ‘Intelligencer.’ ” a 
YY to have a drink, but I’m broke.” said he; then began Who told you?” “Shure, that’s what he told me an hour ago,” Cf 
(9 to laugh foolishly, hysterically, till the raw-boned “Nobody told me. I reasoned it out.” erinned the Irishman, ignoring the young fellow’s | 
2 man clapped him on the back again. “But how—” superior, “but you didn’t give him no references, and %) 
iio) “Straighten up, lad, ye’ve been strained a bit toc “I’m a good newspaper man, that’s how I did it. I didn’t like his looks, so I trun him out.” (S) 
5) hard. I'll telephone for the cops.” May be you'll believe me now.” Burns made no answer, nor did he exploit the art @y 
( In an instant Paul was himself Burns made no answer. Instead, he pushed a but of repartee, either while Anderson displayed the con S) 
8 “No, no! Holy Mackinaw! You’ll spoil the whol ton and Wells of the City Hall squad entered, pausing tents of the trunk, or while on the way back to the A 
») thing l’ve worked this out all alone, and if the abruptly at sight of Anderson. Giving him no time office. Instead he maintained an undignified silence Kk 
4 police hear of it they’ll notify all the papers and I'll for words, the editor began his instructions. On the till he was reseated at his desk and had read Ande1 =a 
yY have no “beat” at all I'll be hungry again.” instant he was the trained newspaper man again son’s copy Then he spoke. Cf 
\\Q rhe other swore fervently: cheating the clock dial and trimming minutes, his “This is the rottenest storv ever turned in at this Q| 
Ke | forgot that fat-headed divil of an editor You words sharp and decisi office.’ f lon page 5) 
fo) S) 
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San Francisco, October 18, 1908 


To Editor CoLLIeER WEEKLY who offer 


priz to letter-writer what can tell 
storey of best Drunk and can prove it, 
Hon. DEAR: — 





sides many Sa- 
loons; and when 
you have saw 
them all you 
will be surprise 
to find there is 
several more 
just around cor- 
ner. Many of 
them Saloons 
ean be told apart by looking at them. 
Some of them is paint bright & goddy 
color of a automobiles with screeches 
at doors where they are red & purpal. 
Drunkerds what see that mad-colored 
outside must go inside & forget it. 
And when they are inside they must 
stay there long time for nervous col- 
lapse. When they are inside they can’t 
not see the outside—and in such a state 
who knows what? 

Some Saloons is managed with entire 
plate-glass and completely wooden pol- 
ish all over it to make deceptive re- 
semblance of Firs€ National Bank, so 


that refined drunkerds can go there 
with a stock-broke feeling. Such Sa- 


loons require a paying teller to do bar- 
keeping and be pretty civilized, thank 
you. Them palaces -is incomplete if 
they ain’t got over Hon. Bar a horbly 
artistick oily-paint portrait of Mrs. 
Venus the way she looked when Hon. 
Columbus discovered her. She got a 
hansom gilt frame around her and noth- 
ing else. All them portraits cost $10,000 
apiece, because Hon. Barkeep say so. 
All Saloons has got a phonograf with 
exception of Hotels which has a okes- 


tra. Americans which wishes to be- 
come drunk in silence must join a 
Club. Hon. Strunsky, Irish salooner, 


make his phonograf play “I Am Long 
about My Old Contucky Home” because 
he wish to serve sweetheart influences 
with his beer; but Hon. Sheehan on 
opp. corner make his phonograf play 
“Happy Widow Waltz” and ‘We Won’t 
Go Home in the Darkness” because he- 
say drunkerds often gets stingy & re- 
forms when they hears homesick mu- 
sick. Hon. Strunsky say they drink to 


drown trouble, Hon. Sheehan say they 
drink to cause it. 
to know. 


Both are good ways 


UESDAY Hon. Strun- 
sky, Irish salooner, 
give me temporaria] 
job of work to help 
persons get drunk by 
doing so. I am now 
not there as usual. 
But I learn how-do 
while I was. In salooning whisky 
drunk are applied to them for price 
$.10 and beer-drunk for price $.05 eech 
goblet. Green persons unacquainted 
with salooning have suppose it would 
be cheaper for drink beer @ $.05 for 
one long quench when whisky cost 
twict as much for 1 tinty small splat 
ter of. But such is truthless. One (1) 
small jounce from whisky contain 2 or 
3 times more vixen as a grown-up 
gobble full of beer. Howeverly, iced 
drunkerds _ perfers because of 
pleased trickle. 

I are not permitted to 








beer 


sell it to 


them thirsts, because I are not suffi 
ciently intelligent; so I must rubb 


glaswares & mop to floor, also become 
attentive to Hon. Phonograf which re- 
quire 68 wind-up with squeek about 
“Old Contucky Home” which please G. 
W. McCann, prominent Drunk, till he 
weep because it sound human. [ am 
seriously worked to keep this job; and 
yet I am entirely educational about all 
intoxicants when doing so. 

“There and 
some bad,” say letter-writer to COLLIER 
WEEKLY. I have sneeked farly & wide 
with gum-slippers, but am disabled to 
find such a bad salooner. Whenever | 
speek uply to a salooner for question, 
“Are you such a bad salooner?” he an 
swer for reply, “Ah, no! I are an 
entirely 


; > r sa ic TS 
is some good al pone};? 


good kind.” 


Letters of a Japanese Schoolboy 


XXXIX—The Saloon in 


Our Town 


By HASHIMURA TOGO 


himself. G. W. McCann say Hon. 
Strunsky have a heart like a water- 
melon. I noticed it. It are large, but 
often deliciously iced. He are a sweet 
& liberal man to all persons what got 
sufficient cash-money to pay for it. 
When the poor calls to the bar of 
Strunsky for loan of money he seldom 
turn them off with empty grouch. The 
safe of Hon. Strunsky is full of watches, 
stuck-pins, repaired clothing, deed of 
house & lott, and other hardware what 


entitled to occasional rebates,” he be- 
tray. 

So I give him considerable goblet 
of and interview him for temperance 
movement. 


“Why do men drink alcohol?” are 
first question I make. 
“Because they can not eat it,” are 


relapse for him. 

“Do whisky-booz do harmful injry 
to interior when took in excess?” 
repent. 











Here’s to the man who 
invented stairs 
And taught our feet 
to soar! 
He was the first who 
ever burst 
Into a second floor. 
The would be 
downstairs 
Had he 
the key; 
So let 
down to fame, 


world 
to-day 
found 


not 


his name go 


Whatever it may be. 












Stairs 


a Toast 
by 
OLIVER 
HERFORD 

















the poor has left as security. Them 
sweet salooner will never turn deaf eye 
to want & misery as long as want & mis- 
ery will leave month’s wages at Hon. 
Bar. A kindy man are Hon. Strunsky. 

This benefacting gentleman believe in 
keeping his saloon clean & full of home 
influences. He don’t not believe in no 
rye-bald scenes of debutchery around 
place. So when a coal-chuck become 


entire paralysis there Hon. Strunsky re 


move remainder of wage from pockets 
of them unforchnate man & he are nex 
discovered in street. When U. S. ma 
rine sailor enjoy stab-cut in this Strun 
sky home his remainder 
quietly to a alley full of shadows so he 
will not die all over nice saw-dust floor. 

Last Wednesday while Hon. Strunsky 


are dragged 


5) successive 
tumblers are sufficient for a strong man.” 
“Are a moderate drunk good for per 


“Suppose so,” smack he, ‘ 


sons?” next come out 

“Q sure of!” he negotiate, “I can 
feel it doing so.”’ 

“It are no true joy what leave a 


dark browny taste in morning,” I say 
for David Star Jordan expression. 


“It are no true joy in the morning, 


but it are a very fine imitation of it 
the night before,” commute that sinny 
drunk. 

“Hon. Horee, famous Roman writer, 
say-how whisky make poets sing,” is 
arrival for me. 

“Suppose he are right,” say Hon 


McCann. “I have often enjoyed singing 
in ears by early morning.” 


“We cross the bar at different places,” 
he report, “but we all come out in the 
same boat.” 

“You regret downly path you took?” 
L ask it. 

“LT got no regret, 


ject. “With 


thank you,” he re- 
another drink I could 


beat the world.” 
So he go home and beat his wife, as 
usual. 


®N night-time I burst 
soda-syfen to mirror 
of Strunsky saloon, so 
is | decide to be a tem- 
a perance Japanese & 

~ resign before discov- 
ery & kick. So I go 
. * back to my bedstead 
at Patriots of Japan Board & Lodging 
where I find O-Fido who make joy- 
signal to me by snubbed tail. He are 
merely a doggly pup who ain’t got no 
soul to skare with Demon Rums, ete. 
He ain’t got no ambition & are fond 
of milk. He imagine Hashimura Togo 
are Emperor of Japan, I suppose. | 
permit him to be decieved. 

[ remove off my shoes for comfert & 
took down book of Rubbert Burn, fa- 
mous Scotch, for read it. I study 
them soft musick about “Flow gentle, 
sweet Afton”—and then I think how 
people say-so that he were most great- 
est Poet when most drunk. Maybe-so 
he were; but I never seen no drunks 
act that way around saloon of Hon. 
Strunsky. 

When—of suddenly!—come rap-tap 
at door. And inwards arrive Bunkio 
Saguchi, fly-away Japanese, with jaggly 
expression of one who has. 

“[ wish to give banzai to entire hu- 
man race to include Nick, Zar of Rus- 
sia, who are merely a mistake,” gollup 
Bunkio. “I wish to telegraf happy greet 
to all politicians in & out of office to 
include Col. Guffey, who—” 

He make set-down to floor because he 
think it was a chair. 

“You are in a toxie condition,” I dib 
frownly. 

“Many persons are 
when so,” he motter. 

“Many persons are 
back. 

“General Grant, great leader, enjoyed 
spells of drunk,” say Bunkio for argu- 
ment. 

“Alexander the Great enjoyed allepep- 
tick fits,’ I smoke up, “yet every per- 
son what takes a spasm cannot conker 
new worlds.” 

“Manny a battles has been won by 
gin-wine,” rasp that jaggly boy. 

‘Battle of Mukden were not,” I dib. 
“In them battle Japanese was full of 
banzai, Russians was full of vodka. 
To-morrow when you are calm some 
brite Japanese Schoolboy will told you 
who won them famous target-practice.” 

[ put him in my bedstead & tock 
under covers for wet towel on brow. 
Soonly he enjoy tear-drop of eye & 
say he was love; then 
he make good-night for eye-brows. 

Me & O-Fido go take walk & forget 
such seenery. At Oisoya Hotel, Pine 
St. near Kerney, I see several Japanese 
Schoolboys doing a conversation. 

“To-night I are a Aunty Saloon Leg,” 
| say-it by virtuous chest. “But to 
morrow I may feel better & enjoy slight 
beer ceremony.” 

“Would America be more better with 
out no require Uncle Nichi 
who was there. 

“Perhapsly,” 





most intelligent 


least so,” I flap 


eris-crossed in 


saloons 7 


I snuggest. “Hon. Rev. 


Chillworthy say, ‘If there was no 
Drunks there wouldn’t be no Mur 
ders?” 

“Occasional Murders makes life 
briter,” reflact Cousin Nogi. 


“If there was no saloons there would 
crime,’ say Arthur Kickaha 


4~ 


be no 
jama. 

“There would also be no fun,” 
say Sydney Katsu, Jr. 

“There would be no poverty,” 
say Frank the Japanned Boot 
polish. 

“There would be no trusts,” 
say I. Anazuma. 

“There would be no enthu- 
siasm,” say Sago Jokai. 


] 
“There would be no insane asy 
lums,” say Albert Sudekachi. 
“There would be no Poets,” 
say Hashimura Togo. 


“Ain’t they no such things as Bad was elsewheres talking about it Hon. [I make note of this phenomenal. ; 

Salooners?” [ ask Hon. Strunsky for G. W. MeCann, prominent drunkerd, “All saloons looks alike to me,” re ; 

“ . ° ’ ° ‘ Q 

queery. come-me sneekretly with Standard Oil  gret Hon. Drunk F\ 

“They are some such,” he say fo1 expression and request 1 free drink as “So sad to hear!” I rake out. “Saloons If the saloon must go, Mr y 

chased expression, “but they are horbly a loving gift. is entirely different in appearance Editor, see that it are put away = 

difficult to discover.” “Why you deserve such free gift?” is Some is red, some pink, some plate in some convenient place. I € 

Hon. Strunsky are a very nice variety question for me glassed by door to look like National- ask it. Yours truly, Q 

of Good Salooner. He acknowledj it ‘lT are a large tank-line & therefore Bank—how you no tell difference?’ HASHIMURA ToGo. >) 
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He Also Serves 


The Tale That was Told by Hunky Magee, Camp-Follower of Fortune, of an Ossified 
Heathen God and His Yucatan Maiden—Why High Jack 


I COULD have a thou- 
sand years—just one little 
thousand years—more of 
life, I might, in that time, 
draw near enough to true 
Romance to touch the hem 
of her robe. 

Up from ships men 
come, and from waste 
places and forest and road 
and garret and cellar to 
maunder to me in strangely distributed words of 
the things they have seen and considered. The 
recording of their tales is no more than a matter 
of ears and fingers. There are only two fates | 
dread—deafness and writer’s cramp. The hand _is 
yet steady; let the ear bear the blame if these 
printed words be not in the order they were deliv- 
ered to me by Hunky Magee, true camp-follower of 
Fortune. 

Biography shall claim you but an instant—lI first 
knew Hunky when he was head waiter at Chubb’s 
little beefsteak restaurant and café on Third Ave- 
nue. There was only one waiter besides. 

Then, successively, I caromed against him in the 
little streets of the Big City after his trip to Alaska, 
his voyage as cook with a treasure-seeking expedition 
to the Caribbean, and his failure as a pearl-fisher in 
the Arkansas River. Between these dashes into the 
land of adventure he usually came back to Chubb’s 
for a while. Chubb’s was a port for him when gales 
blew too high; but when you dined there and Hunky 
went for your steak you never knew whether he 
would come to anchor in the kitchen or in the Ma- 
layan Archipelago. You wouldn’t care for his de- 
scription—he was soft of voice and hard of face and 
rarely had to use more than one eye to quell any 
approach to a disturbance among Chubb’s customers. 

One night I found Hunky standing at a corner 
of Twenty-third Street and Third Avenue after an 
absence of several months. In ten minutes we had a 
little round table between us in a quiet corner, and 
my ears began to get busy. I leave out my sly ruses 
and feints to draw Hunky’s word-of-mouth blows—it 
all came to something like this: 

“Speaking of the next election,” said Hunky, “did 
you ever know much about Indians? No? [ don’t 
mean the Cooper, Beadle, cigar store or Laughing 
Water kind—I mean the modern Indian—the kind 
that takes Greek prizes in colleges and scalps the 
half-back on the other side in football games. The 
kind that eats macaroons and tea in the afternoons 
with the daughter of the professor of biology, and 
fills up on grasshoppers and fried rattlesnake when 
they get back to the ancestral wickiup. 

“Well, they ain’t so bad. I like ’em better than 
most foreigners that have come over in the last 
few hundred years. One thing about the Indian is 
this: When he mixes with the white race he swaps 
all his own vices for them of the pale-faces. And 
he retains all his own virtues. Well, his virtues are 
enough to call out the reserves whenever he lets ’em 
But the imported foreigners adopt our virtues 
and keep their own vices—and it’s going to take our 
whole standing army some day to police that gang. 

“But let me tell you about the trip I took to 
Mexico with High Jack Snakefeeder, a Cherokee 
twice removed, a graduate of a Pennsylvania college 
and the latest thing in pointed-toed, rubber-heeled, 
patent kid moceasins and Madras hunting shirt with 
turned-back cuffs. He was a friend of mine. I met 
him in Tahlequah when I was out there during the 
land boom, and we got thick. He had got all there 
was out of colleges and had come back to lead his 
people out of Egypt. He was a man of first-class 
style and wrote essays, and had been invited to visit 
rich guys’ houses in Boston and such places. 

“There was a Cherokee girl in Muscogee that High 





loose. 


Jack was foolish about. He took me to see her a 
few times. Her name was Florence Blue Feather 
but you want to clear your mind of all ideas of 
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***7’m in the holy temple of my ancestors’ ”’ 


squaws with nose rings and army blankets. This 
young lady was whiter than you are and better edu- 
cated than I ever was. You couldn’t have told her 
from any of the girls shopping in the swell Third 
Avenue stores. I liked her so well that I got to eall- 
ing on her now and then when High Jack wasn’t 
along, which is the way of friends in such matters. 
She was educated at the Muscogee College; and was 
making a specialty of—let’s see—eth—yes, ethnology. 
That’s the art that goes back and traces the descent 
of different races of people, leading up from jelly- 
fish, through monkeys and to the O’Briens. High 
Jack had took up that line too and had read papers 
about it before all kinds of riotous assemblies—Chau- 
tauquas and Choctaws and Chowder parties and such. 
Having a mutual taste for musty information like 
that was what made ’em like each other, I suppose. 
But, I don’t know! What they call congeniality of 
tastes ain’t always it. Now, when Miss Blue Feather 
and me was talking together I listened to her affi- 
davits about the first families of the Land of Nod 
being cousins german (well, if the Germans don’t nod, 
who does?) to the mound builders of Ohio with in- 
comprehension and respect. And when I'd tell her 
about the Bowery and Coney Island and sing her a 
few songs that I’d heard the Jamaica niggers sing at 
their church lawn parties she didn’t look much less 
interested than she did when High Jack would tell 
her that he had a pipe that the first inhabitants of 
America originally arrived here on stilts after a 
freshet at Tenafly, New Jersey. 

“But I was going to tell you more about High Jack. 

“About six months ago I get a letter from him say 
ing he’d been commissioned by the Minority Report 
3ureau of Ethnology at Washington to go down to 
Mexico and translate some excavations or dig up the 
meaning of some shorthand notes on some ruins—or 
something of that sort. And if I’d go along he 
could squeeze the price into the expense account. 

“Well, I'd been holding a napkin over my arm at 


Chubb’s about long enough then, so I wired High 
Jack ‘Yes’: and he sent me a ticket and I met him in 
Washington, and he had a lot of news to tell me. 


First of all was that Florence Blue Feather had sud 
denly disappeared from her home and environments. 

‘*Run away?’ I asked. 

“ ‘Vanished,’ says High Jack. ‘Disappeared like your 
shadow when the sun goes under a cloud. She was 
seen on the street and then she turned a corner, and 
nobody ever seen her afterwards. The whole community 
turned out to look for her. but we never found a clue.’ 

“<That’s bad—that’s bad.” says I. ‘She was a 
mighty nice girl and as smart as you find ’em.’ 

“High Jack seemed to take it hard. I 
must have esteemed Miss Blue Feather quite highly. 
T could see that he’d referred the matter to the whisky 
jug. That was his weak point and many another 
man’s. I’ve noticed that when a man loses a girl he 
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Illustrated by MAYNARD DIXON 


generally takes to drink either just before or just 
after it happens. 

“From Washington we railroaded it to New 
Orleans, and there took a tramp steamer bound for 
Belize. And a gale pounded us all down the Carib- 
bean and nearly wrecked us on the Yucatan coast 
opposite a little town without a harbor called Boca 
de Coacoyula. Suppose the ship had run against 
that name in the dark! 

‘Better fifty years of Europe than a cyclone in 
the bay,’ says High Jack Snakefeeder. So we get 
the captain to send us ashore in a dory when the 
squall seemed to cease from squalling. 

“*We will find ruins here, or make ’em,’ says 
High. ‘The Government doesn’t care which we do. 
An appropriation is an appropriation.’ 

“Boca de Coacoyula was a dead town. Them bibli- 
cal towns we read about—Tired and Siphon—after 
they was destroyed they must have looked like 
Forty-second Street and Broadway compared to this 
Boca place. It still claimed 1,300 inhabitants as esti- 
mated and engraved on the stone court-house by the 
census-taker in 1597. The citizens were a mixture of 
Indians and other Indians; but some of ’em was light- 
colored, which I was surprised to see. The town was 
huddled up on the shore, with woods so thick around 
it that a subpoena server couldn’t have reached a 
monkey ten yards away with the papers. We won- 
dered what kept it from being annexed to Kansas; 
but we soon found out that it was Major Bing. 


“Major Bing was the ointment around the fly. He § 


had the cochineal, sarsaparilla, logwood, annatto, 
hemp, and all other dye-woods and pure food adul- 
teration concessions cornered. He had _five-sixths 
of the Boca de Thingamajiggers working for him on 
shares. It was a beautiful graft. We used to brag 
about Morgan and E. H. and others of our wisest 
when [I was in the provinces—but now no more. 
That peninsula has got our little country turned into 
a submarine without even the observation tower 
showing. 

“Major Bing’s idea was this. He had the popula- 
tion go forth into the forest and gather these prod- 
ucts. When they brought ’em in he gave ’em one- 
fifth for their trouble. Sometimes they’d strike and 
demand a sixth. The Major always gave in to ’em. 

“The Major had a bungalow so close on the sea 
that the nine-inch tide seeped through the cracks in 
the kitchen floor. Me and him and High Jack Snake- 
feeder sat on the porch and drank rum from noon till 
midnight. He said he had piled up $300,000 in New 
Orleans banks, and High and me could stay with him 
forever if we would. But High Jack happened to 
think of the United States, and began to talk eth 
nology. 

‘*Ruins?’ says Major Bing. ‘The woods are full 
of ’em. I don’t know how far they date back, but 
they was here before I came.’ 

“High Jack asks him what form of worship the 
citizens of that locality are addicted to. 

“*Why,’ says the Major, rubbing his nose, ‘I can’t 
hardly say. I imagine it’s infidel or Aztec or non- 
conformist or something like that. There’s a church 
here—a Methodist or some other kind, with a parson 
named Skidder. He claims to have converted the peo 
ple to Christianity. He and me don’t assimilate ex 
cept on state occasions. I imagine they worship some 
kind of gods or idols yet. But Skidder says he has 
’em in the fold.’ 

“A few days later, High Jack and me, prowling 
around, strikes a plain path into the forest and fol 
lows it a good four miles. Then a branch turns to 
the left. We go a mile, maybe, down that and run 
up against the finest ruin you ever saw—solid stone 
with trees and vines and underbrush all growing up 
against it and in it and through it. All over it was 
chiseled carvings of funny beasts and people that 
would have been arrested if they’d ever come out in 
vaudeville that way. We approached it from the 
rear. 

“High Jack had been drinking too: much rum ever 
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since we landed in Boca. You know how an Indian is 
—the palefaces fixed his clock when they introduced 
him to firewater. He’d brought a quart along with 
him. 

Hunky,’ says he, ‘we'll explore the ancient temple. 
It may be that the storm that landed us here was pro- 
pitious. The Minority Report Bureau of Ethnology,’ 
says he, ‘may yet profit by the vagaries of wind and 
tide.’ : 

“We went in the rear door of the bum edifice. We 
struck a kind of aleove without bath. There was a 
granite Davenport and a stone washstand without 
any soap or exit for the water and some hard-wood 
pegs drove into holes in the wall, and that was all. 
To go out of that furnished apartment into a Harlem 
hall bedroom would make you feel like getting back 
home from an amateur violoncello solo at an East 
Side settlement house. 

“While High was examining some hieroglyphics on 
the wall that the stone masons must have made when 
their tools slipped I stepped into the front room. 
That was at least thirty by fifty feet, stone floor, six 
little wintlows like square portholes that didn’t let 
much light in. 

“IT looked back over my 
Jack’s face three feet away. 

“ ‘High,’ says I, ‘of all the—’ 

“And then I noticed he looked funny, and I turned 
around. 

“He’d taken off his clothes to the waist, and he 
didn’t seem to hear me. I touched him and came 
near beating it. High Jack had turned to stone. I 
had been drinking some rum myself. 

“‘*Ossified!’ I says to him, loudly. 
would happen if you kept it up.’ 

“And then High Jack comes in from the alcove 
when he hears me conversing with nobody, and we 
have a look at Mr. Snakefeeder No. 2. It’s a stone 
ido] or god or revised statute or something, and it 
looks as much like High Jack as one green pea looks 
like itself. It’s got exactly his face and size and 
color; but it’s steadier on its pins. It stands on a 
kind of rostrum or pedestal, and you can see it’s 
been there ten million years. 

“ *He’s a cousin of mine,’ sings High, and then he 
turns solemn. 

“*Hunky,’ he says, putting one hand on my shoul- 
der and one on the statue’s, ‘I’m in the holy temple 
of my ancestors.’ 

“*Well, if looks goes for anything,’ says I, ‘you’ve 
struck a twin. Stand side by side with buddy and 
let’s see if there’s any difference.’ 

“There wasn’t. You know an Indian can keep his 
face as still as an iron dog’s when he wants to, so 
when High Jack froze his features you couldn’t have 
told him from the other one. 

“*There’s some letters,’ says I, ‘on his nob’s pedes- 
tal, but I can’t make ’em out. The alphabet of this 
country seems to be composed of sometimes a, e, i, 0. 
and u, but generally z’s, l’s, and t’s.’ 

“High Jack’s ethnology gets the upper hand of his 
rum for a minute, and he investigates the inscription. 

**‘Hunky,’ says he, ‘this is a statue of Tlotopax], 
one of the most powerful gods of the ancient Aztecs.’ 

“‘*Glad to know him,’ I, ‘but in his present 
condition he reminds me of the joke Shakespeare got 
off on Julius Cesar. We might say about your friend: 


shoulder and sees High 


‘I knew what 


says 


“*Imperious What’s-his-Name, dead and turned to 
stone— 


No use to write or call him on the ’phone.’ 


“*Hunky,’ says High Jack Snakefeeder, looking at 
me funny, ‘do you believe in reincarnation?’ 

“‘It sounds to me,’ says I, ‘like either a clean-up 
of the slaughter-houses or a new kind of Boston pink. 
I don’t know.’ 

“*T believe,’ says he, ‘that I am the reincarnation 
of Tlotopaxl. My researches have convinced me that 
the Cherokees, of all the North American tribes, can 
boast of the straightest descent from the proud Aztec 


race. That,’ says he, ‘was a favorite theory of mine 
and Florence Blue Feather’s. And she—what if 
she—!’ 


“High Jack grabs my arm and walls his eyes at 
me. Just then he looked more like his eminent co- 
Indian murderer, Crazy Horse. 

“‘Well,’ says I, ‘what if she, what if she, what if 
she? You’re drunk,’ says I. ‘Impersonating idols 
and believing in—what was it?—recarnalization? 
Let’s have a drink,’ says I. ‘It’s as spooky here as 
a Brooklyn artificial limb factory at midnight with 
the gas turned down.’ 

“Just then I heard somebody coming, and I dragged 
High Jack into the bedless bedchamber. There was 
peepholes bored through the wall so we could see the 
.whole front part of the temple. Major Bink told me 
afterward that the ancient priests in charge used t 
rubber through them at the congregation. 

“In a few minutes an old Indian woman came in 
with a big, oval earthen dish full of grub. She set 
it on a square block of stone in front of the grave 
image and laid down and walloped her face on the 
floor a few times and then took a walk for herself 

“High Jack and me was hungry, so we came out 
and looked it There was goat steaks and fried 
rice cakes and plantains and cassava and broiled land 
crabs and mangoes—nothing like what you get at 
Chubb’s. 

“We ate hearty and had another round of rum. 

“Tt must be old Tecumseh’s—or whatever you call 
him—birthday,’ says I. ‘Or do they feed him every 
day? I thought gods only drank vanilla on Mount 
Catawampus.’ 

“Then some more native parties in short kimonos 


over. 


that showed their aboriginees punctured the near- 
horizon, and me and High had to skip back into 
Father Axletree’s private boudoir. They came by 
ones, twos, and threes, and left all sorts of offerings 
—there was enough grub for Bingham’s nine gods of 
war with plenty left over for the peace conference at 
Hague. They brought jars of honey and bunches of 
bananas and bottles of wine and stacks of tortillas 
and beautiful shawls worth one hundred dollars apiece 
that the Indian women weave of a kind of vegetable 
fiber like silk. All of ’em got down and wriggled on 
the floor in front of that hard-finish god and then 
sneaked off through the woods again. 

“*T wonder who gets this rake-off?’ remarks High 
Jack. 

““Oh,’ says I, ‘there’s priests or deputy idols or a 
committee of disarrangements somewhere in the woods 
on the job. Wherever you find a god you'll find some- 
body waiting to take charge of the burnt offerings.’ 

“And then we took another swig of rum and walked 
out to the parlor front door to cool off, for it was as 
hot inside as a summer camp on the Palisades. 

“And while we stood there in the breeze we looks 
down the path and sees a young lady approaching the 
blasted ruin. She was barefooted and had on a white 
robe and carried a wreath of white flowers in her 
hand. When she got nearer we saw she had a long 
blue feather stuck through her black hair. And when 
she got nearer still, me and High Jack Snakefeeder 
grabbed each other to keep from tumbling down on 
the floor. For the girl’s face was as much like Flor- 
ence Blue Feather’s as his was like old King Toxi- 
cology’s. 

“And then was when High Jack’s booze drownded 
his system of ethnology. He dragged me inside back 
to the statue and says: 

“‘Lay hold of it, Hunky. We'll pack it into the 
other room. I felt it all the time, says he. ‘I’m 
the reconsideration of the god Locomotor-ataxia, and 
Florence Blue Feather was my bride a thousand years 
ago. She has come to seek me in the temple where 
I used to reign.’ 

“All right,’ says T. ‘There’s no use arguing against 
the rum question. You take his feet.’ 

“We lifted the three-hundred-pound stone god and 
carried him into the back room of the café—the tem- 
ple, I mean—and leaned him against the wall. It was 
more work than bouncing three live ones from an all- 
night Broadway joint on New Year’s eve. 

“Then High Jack ran out and brought in a couple of 
them Indian silk shawls and began to undress himself. 





“Oh, figs!’ says I. ‘Is it thus? 
an adder and a subtractor, too. 
the call of the wild that’s got you?’ 

“But High Jack is too full of exaltation and cane 
juice to reply. He stops the disrobing business just 
short of the Manhattan Beach rules, and then winds 
them red-and-white shawls around him and goes out 
and stands on the pedestal as steady as any platinum 
deity you ever saw. And I looks through a peekhole 
to see what he is up to. 

“In a few minutes in comes the girl with the 
flower wreath. Danged if I wasn’t knocked a little 
silly when she got close, she looked so exactly much 
like Florence Blue Feather; ‘I wonder,’ says I to my- 
self, ‘if she has been reincarcerated, too. If I could 
see,’ says I to myself, ‘whether she has a mole on her 
left—’ but the next minute I thought she looked one- 
eighth of a shade darker than Florence. But she 
looked good at that. And High Jack hadn’t drunk 
all the rum that had been drank. 

“The girl went up within ten feet of the bum idol 
and got down and massaged her nose with the floor 
like the rest did. Then she went nearer and laid the 
flower wreath on the block gf stone at High Jack’s 
feet. Rummy as | was, I thought it was kind of 
nice of her to think of offering flowers instead of 
household and kitchen provisions. Even a stone god 
ought to appreciate a.little sentiment like that on 
top of the fancy groceries they had piled up in front 
of him. 

“And then High Jack steps down from his pedes- 
tal, quiet, and mentions a few words that sounded 
just like the hieroglyphics carved on the walls of the 
ruin. The girl gives a little jump backwards, and 
her eyes fly open as big as doughnuts; but she don’t 
beat it. 

“Why didn’t she? I'll tell you why I think why. 
It don’t seem to a girl so supernatural, unlikely, 
strange, and startling that a stone god should come 
to life for her. If he was to do it for one of them 
snub-nosed brown girls on the other side of the woods, 
now, it would be different—but her! I’ll bet she said 
to herself: ‘Well, goodness me! you’ve been a long 
time getting on your job. I’ve half a mind not to 
speak to you.’ 

“But she and High Jack holds hands and walks 
away out of the temple together. By the time I'd 
had time to take another drink and enter upon the 
scene they was twenty yards away, going up the path 
in the woods that the girl had come down. With 
the natural scenery already in place, it was just like 


Strong drink is 
Is it the heat or 





“The girl gives a little jump backwards, and her eyes fly open as big as doughnuts”’ 
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a play to watch ‘em—she looking up at him, and 
him giving her back the best that an Indian can 
hand out in the way of a goo-goo eye. But there 
wasn’t anything in that recarnification and revulsion 
to tintype for me. 

“‘Hey! Injun!’ I yells out to High Jack. ‘We’ve 
got a board bill due in town, and you’re leaving me 
without a cent. Brace up and cut out the Neapolitan 
fisher maiden and let’s go back home.’ 

“But on the two goes without looking once back 
until, as you might say, the forest swallowed ’em up. 
And I never saw or heard of High Jack Snakefeeder 
from that day to this. I don’t know if the Chero- 


a Bm 
# a 


kees came from the Aspies; but 
‘em went back. 

“All I could do was to hustle 
place and panhandle Major Bing. He detached him- 
self from enough of his winnings to buy me a ticket 
home. And I’m back again on the job at Chubb’s, 
sir, and I’m going to hold it steady. Come round, 
and you'll find the steaks as good as ever.” 

[ wondered what Hunky Magee thought about his 
own story; so I asked him if he had any theories 


if they did one of 


back to that Boca 


about reincarnation and transmogrification and such 
mysteries as he had touched upon. 


Hunky, 


“Nothing like that,” said positively. 


“What ailed High Jack was too much booze and 


education. They’ll do an Indian up every time.” 
“But what about Miss Blue Feather?” I per- 
sisted. 


“Say,” said Hunky, with a grin, “that little lady 
that stole High Jack certainly did give me a jar 
when I first took a look at her; but it was only for 
a minute. You remember I told you High Jack said 
that Miss Florence Blue Feather disappeared from 
home about a year ago? Well, where she landed four 
days later was in as neat a five-room flat on East 
Twenty-third Street as you ever walked sideways 
through; and she’s been Mrs. Magee ever since.” 
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(THE one gray sea, 
The one gray sky, 

From dawn to dawn, 

And weary lawn 

Of deck, where we 

Pace fitfully, 

And onward sweep A 


O’er the infinite deep. 


Mid-Ocean 


By AGNES LEE 


Our caravan 
Imprisoned moves, 
And nothing proves 
But wave on wave. 


mote to cross 


Oh wonderful! 
For man is this, 
That on the day, 


TH ROUGH leaping cave 


And what is man— 


Where Time shall toss? 


JK NEW we the gleam | 


Of steadfast towers, 
Of roofs and spires, 
And household fires, 
Or did we dream? 
And were there flowers? 
The storms that blow 
Are all we know. 


OWN the abyss, 
M Up the sky’s way, ’ 
We plunge, we pull. 


The hour, he planned 
Our boat shall land! 


the 


** On two goes without look- 
ing once back until, as you might 
say, the forest swallowed "em up”’ 


The Socialist Dailies of New 
York and Chicago—the Per- 
sonality of the Editors and 
the Story of the slow, stub- 
born struggle in the News- 
paper Office to meet Expenses 
—The Tendency away from 
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the Cast-iron Creed to a more 











By ERNEST 





— Human Appeal 





POUR men sat busily pounding 
the keys of as many jingling 
linotypes; from the cellar be- 





Yi 





Fo) 2 low the presses were shaking 
= i, & the building; eighty thousand 
P PANO 3 papers were pouring out to 
fARn© the wagons and into the 

VY clutches of howling boys. 


And up in the editorial rooms 

-where all morning long the 
reporters had been dashing off 
“copy” in curious Yiddish characters, writing from 
right to left—looking out of the window into a great 
crowded square on the lower East Side of New York, 
I saw those papers scattering through the dense, 
slow-moving mass of sweatshop workers: the “For- 
ward,” a Socialist paper, spreading its message day 
by day. 

The story of the “Forward” is to a large degree the 
story of the editor, Abraham Cahan. 

A sehool teacher in South Russia, while still very 
young he joined in the revolutionist movement. In 
1882, after a narrow escape from arrest, he came to 
New York, arriving almost penniless. He 
work in a tin factory, spending his nights learning 
English; in this he made such rapid progress that one 
year later he became a teacher in a public night- 
school; and there he taught ten years. 

At that time the Socialist Party in New York was 


secured 


“Yekel,” now came out and was well received. He 
was offered a position on the “Commercial Adver- 
tiser,” and went down to Newspaper Row—to learn 
American journalism. 

Lincoln Steffens was his chief; men now well known 
were on the staff; and after the paper went to press 
they used to have long talks. In these talks and in 
his work Cahan learned by hard experience what is 
“eopy” and what is not. Here he worked five years. 


Meanwhile, his old “comrades” had forced their 
paper up to a circulation of nine thousand. They 
asked him now to come back and take charge. And 


he finally accepted, making one condition—that he 
be given a free hand. 

He began on the editorial page, which had been 
filled hitherto with discussions dry as bone. Square 
in the center of this dreary region he planted a col- 
umn on table manners! 

There was a storm in the office that night. It was 
broken by a boy who came in chuckling with glee. 

“My father,” he said, “works in a sweatshop. For 
five years he put pennies into a box to send me to the 
City College. That’s the kind of a father he is. But 
he is a poor old man and he never had a chance to 
learn manners. At home we ate our supper out of 
one big bowl. We had spoons and all dipped in. 
Well, every time I said we ought to have plates he 


got mad. ‘Shall the egg teach the hen?’ he asked 
me. But the old man reads your paper like a Bible. 


He changed the paper’s language from the dry 
Marxian phrases and the pompous Germanized Yid- 
dish to the plain speech of the Ghetto street, with 
American slang thrown in. 

In five weeks the circulation increased by 18,000. 

Little by little the news columns crowded the old- 
time sermons out of the pages. News items by wire, 
from “Our Correspondent” in St. Petersburg, Moscow, 
3erlin, Paris, Vienna, and London, appeared in im- 
posing array, all coming over the telephone from the 
small office boy, who stood excitedly scanning the 
early bulletins down on Newspaper Row. 


Less Preaching and More Human Interest 





HE news swelled; the preaching 
dwindled. Sut Socialism was not 
left out. In every sketch and anece- 


dote, in every report of events in 
the teeming outside world—strikes 











and lockouts, new trusts coming 

into life, graft exposures, foreign 

’ treaties, wars and Jewish massa- 

eres, Mr. Dooley’s latest wisdom, murder trials, 


divorces, and horse-races—by some turn or twist, the 
hint was dropped that the greedy few are grabbing 
all and the masses are a starving horde. 

The editor tried a new feature. 

“The big American papers,” he wrote, “have their 
‘Side Talks’ and their letters. These are mostly fakes. 























already beginning to split. There were some who ‘To-day I showed him what you wrote. He got red to But we Russians love real stories. The book of life @y 
wanted to “ram Socialism down the throat of the his ears, he had a fit of coughing, he growled like a is the only look. Let us try to open it wide. Send Cf 
American working man!” and called non-Socialist dog! But he’s out now buying plates!” us letters. Be frank and honest; and if you wish, we @&} 
labor unions “outside the pale of decency!” In the Some five hundred subseribers were added that will keep back your names, But tell what is pinching {¢\ 
early nineties, this fiery section started a little daily week. you most in your tenement to-night, what made you 54 
paper called the “Abendblatt,” as intolerant as them- “How to Send Your Boy to College”; “The Irish laugh on the street to-day, what puzzles you most, (4 
selves. But there were a few hundred even then who Son-In-Law” (of a strict old Jewish frau); “A True what makes you look so worried or what makes you fe) 
had broader views; and they soon decided to have a Sweatshop Romance”; “What the Blind Imagine”’— look so fine? Help us to open the book, and we shall ¥) 
paper of their own. To raise the money, two Socialist these startling innovations followed in rapid sue read it all together.” ey 
dances were given. Here the excitement rose high. cession. A letter came that night: ey 
Dollars and quarters and dimes, watches, pins, and “The trouble with us Socialists,” wrote Cahan, “is “There is a nice young man who comes often to our O| 
rings came merrily into the hats. And with the huge — that we’re a bunch of rigid seetarians huddled in our rooms. He is good, we are sure of that, and we like 6 
sum of eight hundred dollars the “Daily Forward” little church, declaiming to each other what every him very much. But we have a watch which we take X \ 
began, one of us knows by heart. If we are to reach outside, to ‘the Uncle’ (pawnshop) whenever we have no =a 
For some three months Cahan was one of the edi we must grow tolerant, look at life all around us with money. This watch has gone Now we know the (Cf 
tors. But long before this he had begun to write warm human sympathies Let’s get some fun out of young man has been out of work and starving many 
special articles for the New York “Sun.” His novel, life!” days ind snow he took the watch to pawn only y 
5) 
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The skin is an important body organ. It discharges, through its 28 
miles of tiny pores, two pounds of effete or waste matter every 24 hours, 
Now unless these pores are properly performing their work, this waste 
matter stays in the skin and makes it sallow, muddy and yellowish. 


Therefore, a healthy shin is necessary to a perfect complexion, Ex- 
posure to the weather, to heat and cold, to dirt and dust indoors and 
out, tothe tainted air of the ballroom or the steam of the kitchen, makes a 
shin tonic an absolute necessity to the woman who values her complexion. 


Milkweed Cream 


is a nourishing skin food with stimulating tonic properties. Apply 
a little with the finger tips night and morning and it will help 
the little pores to perform the work nature intends them to do. 

Rubbing and kneading make the skin flabby and cause 
large, unsightly pores. Many skin troubles are caused by rub- 
bing stuff into the skin. Having no remedial virtue, this sim- 
ply dries up and clogs the tiny pores, making the complexion 
worse than it was before. 

Milkweed Cream is absorbed by the skin like the dry ground 
absorbs water. It quickly restores a faded, sallow complexion 
and removes all skin blemishes. It should be used regularly 
every night and morning in order to keep the skin healthy and 
to prevent the pores from becoming clogged up. 


IMPROVES BAD COMPLEXIONS— PRESERVES GOOD COMPLEXIONS 
Milkweed Cream is put up in the most dainty fashion—white jars 
that will be an ornament for the most exclusive dressing-table. 

° Just write a note giving your name 

Liberal Sample Free and address and enclosing a two- 


cent stamp for postage and we will send a sample free of charge, to 
prove how beneficial and beautifying Milkweed Cream really is! 


F. F. INGRAM & CO., 59 Tenth St., Detroit, Mich. 


Po 8 Milkweed Cream is sold by al) druggists soc and 
$1.00 a jar, or sent postpaid on receipt of price. 











LODENTA 


is for particular people, for 
those who care about the 
little things which add to 
the appearance of the well 
groomed man or woman. 

It is a dentifrice in paste 
form, different from the or- 
dinary pastes because the 
ingredients are blended to- 
gether by intense heat, so 


that Zodenta is always 
the same. 
It dissolves all injurious 


deposits which discolor and 


in time ruin the delicate 
enamel, causing decayed 
teeth. It prevents the 


formation of tartar and de- 
stroys all poisons and germs 
which cause softened and 
diseased gums. 

If your druggist does 
not keep Zodenta, send us 
25 cents for a large (2% 
oz.) tube postpaid. Your 
money returned if you 
don’t like it. 


F. F. INGRAM & CO. 








59 Tenth St., Detroit, Mich. 





The Well Trained Man 


@ If you cannot afford to go through school or take a 
manual training or engineering course, you should 
find out what four years of training and practical 
work in the Navy will do to give you a start in life. 


@ The training fits you to be strong, manly and self 
reliant. Your body is developed by systematic 
exercises, and you are taught to think and act 
quickly. The Navy needs men it can rely upon. 
You may be one of them. You have a chance 
to serve your country honorably, and at the same 
time improve your own condition. 


@ The ambitious young man in the Navy finds the 
work most interesting and profitable, especially if 
he has a trade or knack at something. He finds 
steady promotion and increased pay while becom- 
ing a master at his chosen line. He finds he can 
save money faster because board, lodging and 
a $60 uniform outfit are free; his necessary travel- 
ing expenses and medical attention are paid for. 
Most men save more because their earnings do 
not go for recreation and amusement. There is 
plenty of amusement in the Navy and it costs 
little or nothing. Many a man has made his start 
in life on the savings of one enlistment. 


@ Nearly everybody knows something about the 
sports and recreation in the Navy—the boat races, 
field and track contests, minstrel shows, short cruises, 
games, etc., which lend variety and spice to Navy 
life. But how few know of the Opportunities! 
@ Send for the booklet ‘“The Making of a Man O° Warsman”™ 
an illustrated booklet in colors that tells about opportuni- 
ties in the Navy— the conditions upon which you may enter, 
the wages, the work and study, the promotions, the cruises, 
etc. Parents and guardians should « meg the advantages 
of this training. Ask anyone in the Navy. Send for booklet 


today to the Bureau of Navigation, Box 49, Navy Department, 
Washington, D. C. 
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| his diffieulty in 


means to 
husband is 
pawn it 


because he was starving. He 
bring it back. But now my 
idle, and we need the watch to 
for ourselves. If he will only send the 
ticket and the money he got, he will 
never hear a word from us, we will be 
as good friends as ever before. But we 
are very old. That watch must come back 
soon.” 

“In Russia,” wrote a girl, “I loved a 
man and thought that he loved me. But 
just before our wedding he told me that 
two years ago he had asked a girl to 
marry him and she had refused. He said 
he had found all at onee that his heart 
was with her and not with me. We were 
going to New York—our tickets were al- 
ready bought with my dower. And she 
was there, and he said that if he saw her 
he knew he would love her hard, and that 
would be bad for me. I was very angry, 


I could hardly think at all. The whole 
town was ready for the wedding. What 


would they say? 
well bury 


I told him I might as 
myself alive. We talked for a 
long time. At last I promised him that 
if he ever met her and loved her again 
and she loved him—then I would help him 
to get a divorce. 


The Other Woman 


S° WE came. And for two years I 
kD have been happier than ever in my 
life. He began to really love me—I am 
sure of this. But one night last week he 


‘came home and told me he had met her on 


the street. He barely slept that night. I 
listened and I know. Now if he meets her 
often and he loves her and she loves him 
—if she should—must I keep my promise? 
We have a baby five months old. Please 
don’t print this—but read it—and tell me 
very soon—to A. H. in the paper.” 

There came other letters asking eager 
questions, and some could not be printed. 
There came long groping letters, from 
minds plunged deep into mazes of philos- 


ophy. The number steadily increased, 
until now they receive on an average sixty 
a day. Culling from these a daqzen or 
more, the editor runs them on a page 
that is headed: “A Bunch of Letters. 

And so terribly real are some and so ludi- 
crous are others that from the Yiddish 


theaters the playwrights come to watch 
the stream and pick from it plots and 
motives. 

With human documents like these, 
a literary 


with 
page where the latest Russian 
fiction is translated into Yiddish and 
keenly analyzed, and with the news stead- 
ily crowding out doctrine—the paper has 
reached eighty thousand, and increases 
still at the rate of a thousand a month. 
There is no stock; there are no individual 
owners. All profits have gone into equip- 
ment. They own their building now. 

On Decoration Day of this year the So- 
cialists of New York struck out cour- 
ageously with a daily in English—the 
“Evening Call,” No. 1, Volume I. It is 
a definite attempt to reach the labor vote 


and the average working man and his 
family. The “home department” of the 
paper is emphasized; general news fea- 


tures are 
articles, 
faith in 


run; and fiction and descriptive 
unrelated to a declaration of 
“the one only way,” are included. 
It is one more effort of Socialists to out- 
grow the rigidity of a narrow creed, and 
substitute a human appeal for the clamor 
of a dogmatic propaganda. One editorial 


writer, who wrote offensively after the 
death of Grover Cleveland, was deposed. 
Like all Socialist papers, it undergoes 


financial crises on the average of one a 
month, but it is still riding the storm, 


though its impassioned appeals to friends 
and well-wishers continue. 


+ 





Socialist” began in 
It was started merely 
as a campaign weapon to run two weeks 
till election day. But from all over the 
Middle West there poured in so many 
hundreds of letters demanding a perma- 
nent daily organ that the editors de- 
cided to make the attempt. They made up 


The Chicago “Daily 
the autumn of 1906. 


the paper to-day in the fond ‘hope that 
the morning’s mail would bring enough 


money to run it to-morrow. They worked 


in a few bare rooms that had no gas- 
light. They used candles. The type was 
set up in an office some distance away, 


and a third office did the printing. 

It was learned that in Worcester, Massa- 
chusetts, a printing plant, one of the oldest 
in the United States, was for sale. The 
price was $30,000; $18,000 to be paid as 
a first instalment. In the next two weeks 
$20,000 was collected, ten per cent in large 
subscriptions, ninety per cent in ten- 
dollar shares of stock purchased by labor 
unions and the loeal Socialist organiza- 
tions. Meanwhile the owner of the plant, 
a stanch New Englander, had learned 
of the purpose for which it was_ in- 
tended. It was too late to withdraw, but 
not too late to demand the entire price 
before delivery; and he added that unless 
the money was forthcoming in two weeks 
the sale would be considered off. For the 
next ten days several hundred working 
men spent their nights collecting dollars 
and dimes. With four days left, they still 
lacked $3,000. And as the owner now de- 
manded cash payment, a man was sent to 
Worcester, where he arranged with the 
local bank to receive the money by wire. 
The last few hundred dollars reached him 
on the eve of the appointed day. And the 
old plant started off, creaking and 
groaning, to begin a new and wild career. 

As though for revenge, it banged and 
battered itself on the way, and arrived in 
a frightful condition. A call was sent out 
for volunteers, and over a hundred men 
came in that night, press workmen of all 
kinds. Type was distributed, the press 
and the linotypes were overhauled, wood- 
workers put up partitions and fixtures. 
Even plumbers worked! Union rules were 
broken in seandalous fashion. Within two 
weeks the plant was in shape. 

Next came the volunteer authors! From 
north and south and east and west there 
poured in hundreds of letters, long-winded 
startling exposures of capitalist 


sober 


essays, 


erimes, and most dramatic accounts of 
monster meetings, which proved beyond 
the shadow of a doubt that the Great 


Revolution was here! 
The Relentless Blue Pencil 


. the managing editor had paid a 
visit to Cahan in New York. His col- 
league had worked for some years on a 
well-known Chicago daily. The floor was 


soon heaped high with manuscripts re- 
jected; the blue pencil worked relent 
lessly on. And little by little the most 


scholarly writers learned with regret that 
the new paper was not “a real Socialist 
organ.” Their contributions fell off. But 


the mass of the news correspondence stead 
ily increased; and to give some shape to 
this matter, a small leaflet of instructions 


has been sent out to some five hundred 
correspondents, giving rough hints as to 
how “copy” is made. 

Meanwhile, still packed with dusty 
phrases, thundering still their mighty 
anathemas, the little old-style papers 
struggle blindly on—relics of the begin- 


ning. The beginning is not over 
through the towns and cities its rigid 
mark appears; but little by little, toler- 
ance, astuteness, and ability are making 
their way to the top. 


yet; all 
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The Cub Reporter 


(Continued from page 19) 


Paul, 
writing it. 
myself,” said Burns. “Now, 
and report to-morrow.” 


“T know it,” said and explained 


“T’ll do it 


you go home 


A very tired but a very buoyant young 
|} man abruptly routed out the landlady of 





a cheap boarding-house that night and 
hugged her like a bear, explaining joy 
ously that he had done a great big thing. 
He waltzed her down the hall and back, 
while she clutched wildly at her flapping 
flannel night-dress and besought him to 
think of her reputation. He waltzed her 
out of her bedroom slippers, gave her a 
smacking big kiss on her wrinkled cheek, 
and left her, breathless and scandalized, 
but laughing with him, in her heart a 


gladness akin to his. 


The city was ablaze with the story when 
Anderson awoke the next morning, for the 
“Intelligencer” had made a clean “beat,” 
and Burns had played up the story tre 
mendously, hence it was with jump 
ing pulses that Paul seanned the front 
page, but as be read he grew cool and 


serious. 


The history of Mabel Wilkes, as sent in 
from Highland, was that of a simple coun 
try girl, in a great city, broken, dispirited, 
and destroyed by its coldness and cruelty, 
but under the magic touch of Burns it 
became a wonderful, tragic story, done in 
the editor’s well-known flamboyant style, 
and yet nowhere in it was mention made 
of Paul Anderson. His name figured in 
it not at all; no credit was given to him. 
The cleverness and perseverance of the 
“Buffalo Intelligencer” was exploited, its 
able reportorial staff praised, and its edi 
torial shrewdness extolled, but that was 
all. In faet, when he had concluded read 
ing it, Anderson realized that the article 
was a very adroit encomium of the city 
editor, who had uncovered the story bit by 
bit, clinging tenaciously to clue after clue 
as it uncovered, and relentlessly, 
untiringly driving his hirelings onward 
toward a_ triumphant solution of the 
mystery had baffled all his 
temporaries, as well as the peerless police 
department of the city. 

It astonished as well as 


was 
whieh 


econ 


angered Paul 
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_ Comfort 


Write to-day for our catalogue “J ” which 
pata fully describes the 1909 Peerless Models 





The Peerless Motor Car Co., 2435 Oakdale Av., Cleveland, O. 
Member A. L. A. M. 
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to realize how cleverly Burns had covered 
him up, and the sense of injustice was 
strong in him when he entered the office. 
His enemy recognized his mood, and 
seemed to gloat over it as he gently 
purred: 

“That was good work you did, Ander- 
son, and I'll keep you on as long as you 
show such ability. Of course you can’t 
write yet, so VV let you cover real estate 
transactions and the market. Ul send for 
you when you're needed.” 

Anderson went back to his desk in 
silent rage, where he meditated gloomily, 
interrupted only by the congratulations 
of other reporters, who rather timidly 
ventured to introduce themselves. 

So Burns, not content with robbing him 
of what he had justly earned, was deter 
mined to hold him down at any cost, just 
to vent his spite, and to that end would 
give him the poorest assignments at his 
disposal. A man would have a tough job 
getting through interference of that kind, 
Anderson mused. 

Hour after hour he sat around sullen 
and blue, nursing his disappointment. 
And then he saw Wells come in, the man 
who had gone to Highland to cover the 
other end of the Wilkes story. In_ his 
hands he held the afternoon papers, still 
wet from the press; in his eyes was an 
unwonted sparkle. He came directly to 
Anderson and thrust out his palm. 

“T want to shake with you, old man,” 
“and I want to apologize 
for being such a rotter.” 

Paul met him half way, and he went on: 

“Burns gave us the wrong tip on you, 
said you were a joke. That’s why we 
ridiculed you, but you’re a bigger fellow 
than the rest of us.” 

“Thank you!” said the new reporter, 
upon whom this first genuine word of 
praise had a strong effect. ‘“It—-was more 
luck than anything.” 

“Luck nothing! It was genuine genius, 
and it’s a dirty shame the way the boss 
tried to steal the credit from you. How- 
ever, he overreached himself for once,” 
and Wells began to laugh. 

“Tried to steal it! Good Lord, he did 
it! How do you mean he overreached 
himself?” 

“Haven’t you seen the afternoon papers ?” 

“No.” 

“Well, read those!” Wells spread the 
later journals out before Paul, whose 
astonished eyes took in for a second time 
the story of the Wilkes suicide, but what 
a story! 

He saw his own name in big black type, 
overshadowing everything else, saw head- 
lines that told of a starving boy sent out 
on a hopeless assignment as a cruel joke; 
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| saw the story as it really happened, only 
| told in the third person by an author who 
was neither ashamed nor afraid to give 
credit where it was due; saw the egotis 
| tical story of the Buffalo “Intelligencer” 
| torn to shreds, and ridicule heaped upon 


its editor. He read nervously, breath 
lessly, till Wells interrupted: 
“’m to blame for this, you know. | 
+ 


(Continued 


Of all his schemes for the redemption 
of Sicaba that culvert and its tributary 
ditches was his pet. It had been a nice 
problem in drainage in a town whose high 
est ridge rose only a meter above high 
water, and which yet seemed to have an 
inexhaustible capacity for getting wet and 
staying wetter. The water had lain two 
feet deep all over the plaza, the last rains, 
and a score of men, fathers of families, 
had wrapped their faces in their clammy 
cotton blankets and diéd stolidly of fever, 


to say nothing of the women and _ the 
babies. The babies had been the worst of 
it. It made him growl out ugly curses to 


see the tiny coffins borne out of the chureh, 
two and three and four a day, with thei 
tawdry draperies of pink calico draggled 
and beaten by wind and rain. He had 
made up his mind that it must stop. And 
it was stopped now, if Yankee ingenuity 
counted for anything, MeGennis thought 
as he looked down at the clean green mo1 


tar of his culvert. 

“Is it good?” the foreman of the masons 
asked anxiously 

"The Deputy Supervisor surveyed the 
work with puckered brows “Fine, Mi 
guel,” he said genially. “Couldn’t be bet 
ter,” and the orkmen smiled at each 
other like pleased children. 


“Two, three, four days it will be done,” 
said Miguel proudly. 





“Great!” eried his ruler. “VYou’re a 
hustler You and I’ve got some Irish in 
us, I reckon, hey?” And then, chuckling 
lover the bewilderment hi peech had 
caused, he resumed his light-hearted way 
} to school 

The big, sunny boys’ room, where black 


couldn’t stand for such a crooked deal. 
When I got in this morning and saw what 
that fat imbecile had done to you, | tipped 
the true facts off to the others, all | 
knew. They got the rest from Corrigan, 
down at the Grand Trunk depot. I guess 
you can recognize his artistic Irish touch. 
It means my job if the old man finds it 
out, but I don’t give a damn.” 

As yet Anderson was too dazed to grasp 
it all, and the other continued: 

“The boys have all had it in for Burns, 
on the quiet, for months, and I guess 
they’re even at last.” 

“[—I—I don’t know how fo take it,” 
stammered Anderson. 

“Take it! Good Lord! You’re the big 
gest journalistic thing we ever pulled olf 
in Buffalo, and the other papers will give 
you a square deal even if the baby hippo 
in yonder won't.’ 

A boy touched Paul on the arm. 

“Mr. Burns wants you.’ 

“Oho!” eried Wells. “He’s seen these 
papers! Now for a_ red-hot interview. 
Gee! Wd like to hear it. VH bet he’s 
biting splinters out of his desk. Let me 
know what epmes off, will you?” 

Anderson was met by a white-faced man 
whose rage had him so by the throat that 
he could searcely speak. Under his feet 
and strewn about the room were the crum 
pled sheets of the afternoon papers. Burns 
glared at the neweomer for a moment, 
then pointed with a shaking finger, as he 
cried furiously: 

“You did this! 

“Did what?” 

“You told this to the other 
You made a fool of me!” 

“No, sir! I did not.” 

“Don’t tell me you didn’t. I know bet- 
ter. You’re a damned, treacherous in- 
grate!” He seemed about to assault his 
reporter, but thought better of it. “I’ve 
got no use for such a man as you on this 
paper. You're fired! Do you understand % 
You’re fired—discharged.” 

“But, Mr. Burns—” 

“Not a word. [’m done with you. I—” 

“Just a minute,’ demanded young An 
derson in a tone which stilled the other. 
“I’m fired, am I, for something I didn’t 
do? Very well! I’m glad of it, for now 
you can’t stand in my way. You tried to 
hold me down and ecouldn’t. You robbed 
me of what was mine last night, and got 
eaught at it. You think now you ean 
hinder me, but you ean’t, and some day, 
Mr. Burns, people will say that the big 
gest thing you ever did was to fire Paul 
Anderson. That’s how big you’ll be, and 
that’s what J think of myself. You’ve 
‘welshed’ on your own word, and taken my 
job, but there’s one thing you gave me 
that you can’t take away, and that’s the 
knowledge that I’m a newspaper man and 
In addition to all of this, 
I’m going to lick you as soon as I can 
afford it.” 

He picked up his hat and walked out 
leisurely, and away down deep in kis 
heart Mr. Burns knew that for once in 
his life he had heard the truth spoken 


” 


papers. 


a gor rd one, 
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McGennis’s Promotion 


from page 13) 


boards were fastened incongruously and 
perilously to nipa walls, and bright-eyed, 
white-frocked Oriental youngsters sat at 
American desks when they must, and drew 
their legs up to squat comfortably at other 
times, was very cheerful ordinarily, far 
and away the homiest place in Sicaba. 
But as MeGennis entered he met a chilly 


air. For eleven months he had been im- 
pressing the beauty of punctuality on his 
charges, and now he had his reward. The 


children stared with round-eyed disap 
proval. The teachers greeted him with 
eold courtesy. 

With twinkling eyes MceGennis marehed 
to the desk. “J am late,” he reported 
meekly. ‘*And—TI will let Alejandro Angel 
name my punishment.” 

That was an inspiration. The angelie 
Alexander turned stiff with responsibility. 
“T sink,” he announced at last, “we s’all 
all estay after eschool, an’ Meestair Ma 
vheenis s’all tell the estory of the Prin 
cesa who wass esleepy.” A stir of approval 
greeted his pronouncement, The Sleeping 
seauty was dear to the hearts of younger 
Sicaba. 

‘Having made his peace, MeGennis passed 
on to his own little room. And there, 
while detachments advanced to storm, 
under his leadership, the rough terrain of 
English speech, he fell to thinking again 
of his wonderful fortune. He would make 


those Igorrotes work—and he would learn 
all their legends and crafts and games, and 
make friends of them, and they would be his 
people. Just as the people of Sicaba were 

MeGennis, glancing down at the long 
bench where a platuon of his people sat 
vith the impishly angelic Alexander at 
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| one end—the lower one—and the wan-faced 


village hunchback at the other, felt a sud- 
den pang. For the first time he realized 
that some professional pedagogue, some 
glass-eyed Dictionary, a heavy-handed, sol- 
emn fellow, might have those boys he had 
made his. If any one must come, he 
hoped it might be—McGennis ransacked 
his fancy for the sort of man he wanted. 
And he could not find one! At that he 
laughed outright. “You’re getting green- 
eyed,” he said to himself, in humorous 
surprise. 

“Teacher, what is green-eye?” demanded 
the hunchback, and McGennis knew that 
he had spoken his thought. 

“Green-eyed means a gazabo that thinks 
he’s It,’ he explained promptly; and 
“What is gazabo, teacher?” demanded the 
tireless pursuer after knowledge. 

“Time’s up,” said MeGennis, laughing. 
“Rush along the next gang, Alexandro— 
and if I catch you chewing bunga in school 
again I’ll wring your neck, sabe?” 

When the one hour of his unmanly work 
was done and the last detachment had de- 
parted, MceGennis lingered for a moment 
in the little room, looking out on the 
plaza, and his eyes were very thoughtful, 
almost wistful. “I reckon,” he muttered, 
suddenly starting up, “a fellow’d hate to 
leave the Hot Place if he’d been there long 
enough to get acquainted,” and he seized 
his hat and hurried over to his office in the 
big, half-ruinous convent which served Si- 
caba for municipal headquarters. His step 
was not so wholly buoyant as it had been 
in the morning, and the world was not 
quite so youthfully exuberant. Not that 
it was dead, as he had seen it so often 
from his window at sunrise. It was simply 
—homelike. 

And in his office, too, buoyancy was 
lacking. Instead of taking up the work 
he had laid aside the night before, and it 
was work which must be finished quickly 
if he meant to leave his house in order, he 
sat stupidly for a while, and then, half 
unconsciously, he reached up to a shelf and 
took down some blue-prints of work which 
could not be done for years. Not till all 
those roads and bridges had some habita- 
tion more local than a cat’s eye. There 
was the swamp, Manapla way, a hundred 
good square miles of rich black mud where 
cacao would grow like a weed, and only a 
thousand cubic meters of drainage canal 
were needed—twelve hundred at the out- 
side. 

And there was the growing bar at the 
mouth of Cadiz Viejo River. One jetty, 
placed knowingly, would scoop that out, 
and there was an ideal place for a dock— 
MecGennis’s short brown hand smoothed the 
curling blue-prints lovingly as he fell to 
thinking again of an unescapable successor. 
Whom could Stewart send? There was 
Haskins. Haskins had the education, Mc- 
Gennis admitted reverently, and could 
draw like a ruling-machine and figure 
like a comptometer. But Haskins couldn’t 
make a monkey catch fleas, and the North 
Coast needed a driver, a hard-handed— 
and yet not too hard. Brown could make 
’em hustle, but he would have a new 
fight on every day. What the North 
Coast needed was a jollier—like Henry? 
No, Henry was a jollier all right, but 
he made things cost like contract work in 
Frisco, and the North Coast was pitifully 
poor. What it needed was a contriver like 
—like—well, like— 

“Oh, hell!” said MeGennis profanely, 
and suddenly stood very straight above 
his drafting table, for his door had 
opened. 

The Municipal Secretary and the Mu- 
nicipal Presidente came in. They seemed 
to radiate an air of funerals, and Mc- 
Gennis’s boisterous greeting died in his 
throat. The Secretary halted just inside 
the door and stood looking down, a 
lumpish statue of grief. The Presidente, 
a spare, eager-faced young native, came 
forward to MeGennis’s table. 

“Damn!” said MeGennis softly, looking 
at him. 

“Sefior Magheenis,” said the Presidente, 
“the Sefior Secretario says you are going 
away. Assure me that he is mistaken.” 

McGennis started a light answer, and 
cut it short. “It’s true, Presidente,” he 
said briefly. 

“But,” said the Presidente, “where go 
all our plans which we made together? 
Remember how we talked? You shall 
teach me how the good Presidentes—the 
Mayors—in America do, and so shall even 
Sicaba be made American also.” 

“I’m sorry, Presidente,” said MeGennis, 
“but you see—” 
“T comprehend,” said the Presidente. 
“We are too little. too poor, too worthless, 
to take the strength, the teaching, of a 
man like you—” 

“Oh, cut it out,’ MeGennis begged. 

“It is not to be expected, and I do not 
expect it, now that I comprehend.” There 


was a simple and impressive dignity in 
the little Presidente. “But what comes to 
Sicaba—and to me? Excuse me, Ma 
vheenis, amigo mio. I can not talk more 
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now. Before you go I shall see you and 
thank you—but excuse me now.” 

“Damn!” said MeGennis savagely, look- 
ing after the two silent figures as they 
went out. “What right have they got,” 
he demanded sharply of Some One, “to 
expect me to drool away my whole life up 
in this God-forsaken hole? Here, you,” 
he shouted roughly to the man-of-all-work 
about his office, “get my horse saddled up, 
quick. I’ve got to ride out and take a 
look at that cut on the Segovia road. 
Hurry up.” 

And so he rode away and escaped a day 
of unwonted excitement in Sicaba as the 
news spread. People told it to each other 
as they stood in twos and threes before 
the little tjendas, and the greater men of 
the town gathered in the earthen-floored 
café, drank cognac in unusual and danger- 
ous quantities, three and four thimblefuls, 
some of them, and the school children 
talked of it, tearfully, and the monkeyish 
little constabulary soldiers in their lime- 
washed barrack—MecGennis had _ given 
them a touch of that pliant mule-driver’s 
wrist, once or twice, when their inspector 
had been absent riding along the eighty 
miles of ladrone-harried coast which was 
his charge. 

In all Sicaba only the Municipal Secre- 
tary, sitting in his office with an unlighted 
cigar between his pudgy fingers, and the 
young Presidente, pacing up and down 
somewhere in his big house beside Sicaba 
River, did not spe ak of MeGennis’s going 

[It was toward the end of the afternoon 
when he rode back, himself again. Out 
there in the open, with the sun and wind 
about him, his brain had cleared. These 
people had no mortgage on his future. It 
was a wrench breaking old ties, but not to 
do it in this case would be a piece of—back- 
beyond-the-foot-hills—sentimentality. 

So when he turned into the first street of 
the little city, and a man stepped out from 
a tienda and asked :“You go away, Sefior 
Magheenis?” McGennis, jogging along with 
a smile on his face, was ready. “Sure,” 
he said carelessly. 

But he was not ready for what followed. 
For the man put a hand to his mouth and 
called shrilly: “It is true,” and from 
every tienda down the length of that long 
street men and women came out and stood 
looking up at him, silently, sorrowfully, 
questioningly, as if there were something 
they wanted to understand, and couldn’t. 
Before MecGennis was half-way to the 
plaza his smile was a savage grin, and 
he had kicked the big horse into a thun- 
dering gallop. And so he rode down be- 
tween the rows of silent people, looking 
straight ahead. 

He had reached the plaza, and was 
swinging his horse for the corner where 
his house was, when the sight of the 
schoolhouse on the farther side checked 
him. ‘This hour, just before sunset, had 
come to be the one playtime hour of his 
busy days, and he spent it at the school. 
Not asa teacher, nor among the boys who 
were his unofficial pupils. At the other 
end of the school from the boys’ room was 
another equally big room crowded full of 
girls, and it was there, oddly enough, that 
McGennis spent the one happy hour when 
he did not have to be a Deputy Supervisor. 

Oddly, for MeGennis, as he put it, “had 
no use for skirts.” In his short tempestu 
ous life he had seen many good men wasted 
for love of women, and far from being 
curious at their fate and the causes of it, 
he had drawn back into himself till he 
regarded the softer half of humankind 
with a suspicion which bordered on hatred. 

But there were women of another sort. 
Tiny things whose little clinging fingers 
could hardly ecirele one of his stubby ones. 
Wee things of such primal innocence that, 
as they stood unclad at the village wells, 
with their plump little brown bodies shin 
ing in the sun and their wisps of black 
hair hanging all draggled about their 
faces, while their mothers poured water 
over them, they looked up unabashed if 
he came riding by, and smiled up friend- 
lily, and lisped ‘Good-a-mornin’.” 

Of such women MeGennis had no fear, 
and so it had come about, very gradually, 
that, after all the others were gone, they 
waited in the big room till MeGennis came 
with a wonderfully colered book, and then, 
with shining eyes and tiny gurgles of ex 
cited laughter, they closed about him and 
wormed their warm little selves inside his 
arms and balanced precariously on his 
shoulders, steadying themselves by his 
hair, and lay piled, a heap of eager heads 
and forgotten arms and legs, on the big 
table where the book was, while the Deputy 
Supervisor revealed to them the thrilling 
difference between a peach and an apple, 
and the astonishing unlikeness of either 
to a violet. And any one who had come 
unseen on MeGennis then would hardly 
have known him for a Deputy Supervisor 

MeGennis, at the plaza corner, felt sud 
denly that these friends of his were wait 
ing for him then, and he could not bear 
to disappoint them. So he swung the big 
horse and galloped across, and rolled from 


The great thing in 

big game rifles is 

sureness to work under all condi- 

tions. WZarén rifles are built with 
this idea foremost. 


The mechanism is simple, 
strong, perfectly adjusted, quick 
and easy in operation. 


The Zain solid top and side 
ejector keep a protecting wall of 
metal between your head and 
the cartridge, prevent powder 
and gases blowing back, throw 
the shells away from you and 

f allow instant, accurate, effective 
repeat shots. 

The Special Smokeless Steel barrels 
are hard and strong, specially made for 
high power cartridges and to resist the 
wear of jacketed bullets. They are 
rifled deep on the Ballard system for 
greatest accuracy and killing power, 

Made in Models 93 and "95, calibres 
.25 to .45, and fully described and 
illustrated (with all other Zzr/in 
repeaters) in our 136-page catalog. 
Mailed free for 3 stamps postage 


The Marlin 
firearms Co. 


17 WILLOW STREET 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
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High Grade 
Coal Bonds 
Yielding 
5% to 6% = 
The rapid exhaustion of high grade coking 
coal deposits guarantee rapidly enhanced 
values for all such properties and securities 

issued thereon. 

Coal deposits do not deteriorate nor depreciate 
in value nor does that value depend on the 
success of any one industry—it is more staple 
than real estate. 

This Company has for sale a number of the 
best First Mortgage Coal Bonds ever presented 
to the public, paying 5% to 6%. 





Write for circular. 


The Washington Investment 
Company 


Chartered 1905 


406 Frick Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Capital, $50,000 
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Kept in order FREE for five years. 


| Thin Model 
Watch—$7.85 


Men’s model, seven-jewel movement, open 


face, gold filled case guaranteed 20 years, 
plain polished or engine turned; stem wind 
and set, lever escapement, improved train, 
finely balanced, beautiful plain white enam- 
eled dial with Arabic figures. Retail jewel 
ers ask $12. We are manufacturers’ brokers 
and fill orders direct from makers—at great 





Saving to you 
Any dissatisfaction on receipt of watch 
means your money back without question 


Hundreds order direct from this advertise 
ment. If you want more information before 
ordering write for illustrated booklet “*C,”’ 
showing many remarkable values. Write us 


for price on anything you need 


Manufacturers’ Brokers, 
Hunt & sss 150 Nassau Street, New York 
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Woman's World 


FREE THIS YEAR 


The WOMAN’S WORLD has the largest circulation of any publication in the 
world— over two million copies for each issue. In order to maintain this wonderful circulation and to 
demonstrate to new readers that the WOMAN’S WORLD is of unparalleled value for the low 
annual subscription price asked the publishers are making a very liberal offer at this time. 
Any one who will send us only 25 cents NOW to pay for a full year’s subscription for the entire 
year of 1909 will be sent free the September, October, November and December issues of this 
year. Just to give you an idea of what a live magazine the WOMAN’S WORLD is, the 


following are a few of the features in these four free issues only, copies of which will be sent you 

















MISS DELLA CARSON 


Winner first prize in Chicago Tribune’s $10,000 








at once upon receipt of your acceptance of this offer: 





The Chicago Tribune 
says Editorially: 


The revelations made by United States 
District Attorney Sims in the current 
number of WOMAN’S WORLD should 
be given as wide a currency as possible. 
The extent of the White Slave traffic and 
the machinery by which it is maintained 
should be brought home not only to the 
officials sworn to deal with crime, but to 
parents sworn under a higher law to 
guard their young. 

As Mr. Sims says, thousands of girls 
from the country are entrapped each year, 
and he points out the pitiful fact that the 
parents of a great majority of these unfor- 


tunates are unaware of their fate. Asa 
consequence of this state of public igno- 
rance, the traffic proceeds unchecked save 


by the efforts of prosecuting officials, 
which are necessarily restricted and tem- 
porary in effect. 

What is greatly needed as a supplement 
to vigorous prosecution of offenders is 
a campaign of education. Clergymen 
should take up this evil and instruct par- 
ents in their congregations as to the real- 
ity and extent of the danger. In small 
towns there is virtually no knowledge of 
this evil and how it manifests itself, and 
there is far too little even in cities. 

The problem is enormous, but it can be 
solved largely by educational means. The 
responsibility for a broad and systemé itic 
campaign of enlightenment rests w ith the 
religious and social agencies now existent 
in every community—the churches, the 
women’s clubs, the civic leagues, and 
associations. The Press, too, should give 
a reputable publicity and exert its in- 
fluence directly and on educational lines, 
to the end that the public may know the 
gravity of the evil and its conditions. 


“The Illinois Vigilance Association” 
Object: To Suppress Traffic in Women and Girls 
Association Building, Chicago, September 17, 1908. 


Woman's World: We thank you for the copie of WOMAN'S 
WORLD fo wr Septe nber We shall ask a donation for more 
The article by Mr. Sims must do great good 

Ernest A. Bet, Cor. Sec’y. 


The Rocky Mountain Rescue Home 
“A Christian Home for Erring Girls” 
Colorado Springs, Colo., September 18, 1908 





Woman's World: I write to ask persis sion to publish in our 
peter rgan the article in the September WOMAN’S WORLD 
, “The White Slave Trade of Today.’’ We desire t« 

on hl Rigg nal thanks for the public ation of 
eat artick Wm. H. Ler, Supt 








Publisher’s Guarantee 


E are so confident that you will say 
that the Woman’s Wor -p is the 
greatest reading value today alter 
you read it free at our expense until Jan- 
uary Ist that we are willing to make the 
following guarantee: Anyone who ac- 
cepts our free 1908 offer now and sends 
25 cents to pay for subscription for the 


year 1909, and who any time during 
December, 1908, after receiving the free 
September, October, November and 
December issues, should write us and say 
that they are dissatisfied and are sorry 


that they subscribed on this offer for 1909 
will be immediately refunded their 25 


cents, 1909 remittance. The free 1908 
issues will be sample copies and no ques- 
tions will be asked. <A few references as 
to the reliability of the WoMAN’ WoRLD, 
published by the Currier Publishing 
Company, Chicago, in connection with 
this refund guarantee are as follows: 
Adams Express Co., Chicago; Colonial 
Trust and Savings Bank, Chicago; Chi- 

Trib e, ( 1 iwo, and the publis h- 
( ] periodical 





Beauty Contest 


The White Slave Trade of Today 


By Edwin W. Sims, U.S. District Attorney in Chicago. An account of the 
prosecution by the United States Government of the ‘‘White Slave’’ Trad- 
ers who Mr. Sims states ‘‘ Have reduced the art of ruining young girls to a 
national and international system.’’ 


WHY GIRLS GO ASTRAY 


3y Edwin W. Sims. Mr. Sims’ powerful article in the September 
WOMAN’S WORLD has made so profound an impression upon the 
entire country that he has written another article on “Why Girls Go Astray” 
—written strictly from the viewpoint of a government official, who deals 
with this delicate and difficult problem. 


THE SINS OF SOCIETY 


By Joseph Medill Patterson, author of ‘‘A Little Brother of the Rich,”’ the 
greatest book sensation of the year, six editions of which were published, 
including over one hundred thousand books within thirty days of its issu- 
ance. Mr. Patterson declares that what we have in this country among 
the rich society people is practically a court; that the society women rele- 
gate all functions of usefulness excepting one—the bearing of children—and 
that they are not inclined to discharge this function as they ought. 


CHRISTIAN SCIENCE FAITH 


By Clara Louise Burnham. Mrs. Burnham is the author of ‘‘Jewel,’ 
‘Jewel Story Book,’’ ‘‘The Open Shutters,’’ and has successfully intro- 
duced into fiction the element of Christian Science. 


“MY BEAUTY AND HEALTH SECRETS,” by Miss Della Carson, first 
prize winner in the Chicago Tribune’s $10,000.00 Beauty Contest, also in 
World Contest. In this article, of vital interest to women in many walks 
of life, Miss Carson tells the secrets of how she has made the most of her 
natural charms, how she has retained, preserved and accentuated her 
beauty and health and how it is within the reach of every woman to 
improve her personal appearance. 

“NEW ARKANSAS TRAVELER SERIES,” by Opie Read, author and 
originator of ‘‘The Arkansas Traveler.’’ Mr. Read has written six ‘‘re- 
lated’’ short stories for the WOMAN’S WORLD dealing with the per- 
sonal experiences of ‘‘The Arkansas Traveler’’ in different places and 
with different people. 

“THE MOST INTERESTING THING IN THE WORLD,” a iascinating 
symposium by Geo. Ade, Geo. Barr McCutcheon, Forrest Crissey, Will 
Payne, and William Hodge, the Actor. 


“THE JOURNAL OF JULIE,” the confidential and personal experi- 
ences of a young Country Girl winning her way in a great city. 

“THE OLD HOMES AND THE NEW,” by Honorable Adlai E. Steven- 
son, former Vice President of the United States. 

“THE SINS OF THE FATHERS,” by Cyrus Townsend Brady, author hes te ae dene OF a 
of ‘‘A Little Traitor to the South,’’ ‘‘Richard, the Brazen,’’ etc. This is A ee ee ee 
a poweriul story, dealing with the result of the sins of the fathers, visited 
upon children unto the third and fourth generation. 


“LOVE MAKING IN FOREIGN LANDS, ” by Frank L. Pixley, author 


of ‘‘King Dodo,’’ the s3urgomaster, ’ **Prince of Pilsen,’’ etc. 


“THE MAID OF MILLIONS”—by one. How a girl who has unlimited vertionve ommmer ts the test 
money spends her life. What she does from the time she wakens in the advertising media in the 
morning until she sleeps at night. How she lives in luxury almost beyond world. Over 2,000,000 
the dreams of most people. subscribers. Rate $8.00 


Other contributors to these four free issues of the WOMAN’S WORLD nae ver en ” 
are Roswell Field, Allen D. Albert, Ella Wheeler Wilcox, Elliott Flower, Agent 
Elia W. Peattie, Margaret Sangster, Frank L. Stanton, Major Arthur Griffiths, 
Gen. Chas. King, Ellen Stan, Carl Johnson, Harriet Prescott Spofford, Stan- 
ley Waterloo, Maud Radford Warren, Forrest Crissey, Dr. W. F. Waugh, and 
many others. These features in only four issues which will be sent you free 
should convince you that the WOMAN’S WORLD is very much alive. 


WOMAN’S WORLD, Sub. Dept. 49, CHICAGO 


FREE OFFER  sesa’this'ectpon 





HON. EDWIN W. SIMS 
The U. S. District Attorney who represented the 
U.S. Government in the $29,000,000 
Standard Oil«ase. 

























































To Advertisers : 


WOMAN’S WORLD has the 
largest circulationand many ad- 


1908 
FREE 
COUPON 


WOMAN’S WORLD 
Sub. Dept. 49, Chicago 


Send me free your Sep- 
ternber, October, November 
and December issues contain- 
ing all of the features mentioned 
in your advertisement. Enclosed 
find 25 cents to pay for a sub- 
scription for the entire year of 1909. 
Send me as a receipt the double cabinet 
size photo of Miss Della Carson, the 
$10,000.00 Prize Beauty. This Special 1909 
subscription is sent on your guars antee that if 











1yone sending us only 25 cents NOW to pay for a full year’s ; 
ida iption for 1909, will be sent th Septeusber, October and No- any time during December, 1908, I should write 
vember i s at once, containing all of the features mentioned in our advertise- you requesting cancellation of my 1909 subscription 
ment, and also December, Christmas issue, all free. : 


you will refund my 25 cents and ask no questions. 





Extra Offer °: er, 'No ver : er : ; nd Dee ye cet . mb cr ist . Name 


a full 1909 subscription to th T we IMAN’S “WORT D 
sant enol uid at once a beautiful large photograpl I 
1 j se that won the ( lribune’s $10,000.00 


Address 
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graph will be a receipt for your 1909 su n. 
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These are Money-Back Clothes 
—They Must Be Good 


Every clothing dealer has our authority 
to make this guarantee in our name: 

“If any. garment bearing the Kauf- 
man ‘Pre-Shrunk’ Label is not satisfac- 
tory, it may be returned and money 
refunded.”’ 

The Guarantee means just what it says. 
Notice that there is no time limit—no re- 
strictions—no reservations. You must be 
satisfied before the money you pay is 


Kau 
“Pre-Shrun 





were it not for our ‘‘Pre-Shrinking’’ Proc- 
ess, which is exclusively our own, and 
which no other manufacturer can use. 
This process takes all the shrink tendency 
out of the goods before the cloth is ever 
touched with the shears. 

When the garments are made up 
they will not shrink, which means that 
they will not get out of shape,_wrinkle, 
pucker, bag, nor draw up. Aside from 


really ours. Think carefully what this 
means to you—how it safeguards and 
protects you. 

Remember, the dealer in your home 
town makes you this guarantee in our 
name. Youare not treating with strangers. 

What other clothes maker would care 
to make a Guarantee like this? 

We frankly admit that we ourselves 
would not dare to do so on 


man 
Garments 


natural wear, they will always look mew. 

Words like ‘‘best,’’ ‘‘finest’’ and other 
superlatives, used to describe an article, 
mean little to you. 

But an absolute Guarantee of Satisfac- 
tion, backed by the capital and reputation 
of a big house like ours, means so much 
to you that your own interest must com- 
pel you to wear Kaufman ‘‘Pre-Shrunk’’ 
Garments and no others. 


These Are Our Claims—Our Guarantee is Back of Them 


Kaufman Garments are supreme in style. 
No other garments can surpass them. 

They are well made. The workmanship 
speaks for itself. Examine it. Compare. 

They fit perfectly no matter what your 
build. Look at yourself in the glass. 

And, in one important essential, which 
means more to you than all of the above 
put together, they are different and better 
than any other garments you can buy, no 
matter what you pay for them—THEY 
WILL NOT SHRINK. 

The supreme stylishness and the per- 


Our handsome STYLE BOOK will post you on the correct styles o 
Ask your dealer for it—or send to us direct, this label, sewed in the 
It’s FREE. You should have it before deciding. 


for Fall and Winter. 
if you prefer. 


fection in fit which you observe as you 
stand before the clothier’s glass, is there 
to stay. 

Your dealer will 
gladly show you Kauf- 
man ‘‘Pre-Shrunk’’ 
Garments in any of 
the popular fabrics for 
Fall and Winter at 
$12.00 to $30.00. Most 
people will find some- 
thing to please them 
at $15.00 to $18.00. 





To be sure of the Style Per- 
manence which you crave, 
ask the dealer to show you 


garments, before you buy. 


CHAS. KAUFMAN & BROS., CHICAGO 
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Fifteen massive volumes, sumptuous binding. 
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ahead of your less enterprising neighbor. 


Its Matchless Authority. 





















Cardinal Gibbon 


complete set of the New 
Americanized Encyclope- 
dia in half morocco bindir t 
your SPECIAL HALF PR re E 
offer of $46.00. If the set is satisfac 
tory, I agree to pay upon the purchase 
price the sum of $1.00 in cash within f 
days after receipt of goods and $2.50 ye 
month thereafter for eighteen months. Title 
to remain in The Booklovers’ Society ur 
full purchase price has been 5 ald. If t 

are not satisfactory | am to r y promy 
and hold them su 

Webster’ hey ‘Encyclopedic Dictionary, which 
lamtor 18 set. 


value. 


then send 1 








THE Pry. 2 tareaen DEAL” IN ENCYCLOPEDIAS! 


ple pages,” but the complete work itself sent for examination at no cost to you 


Webster’s New $8. 50 Encyclopedic Dictionary FREE with each of the first 100 orders ! 


MAGNIFICENT 1908 EDITION OF THE 


New Americanized Encyclopedia 


10,000 double-column pages. 
biographical references, hundreds of illustrations, colored plates of the rarest beauty. 





“an eustu® | 1. 00 Secures the Set. Sent 
ery shore of thought.’ Free for Examination 


The most Extraordinary Book Bargain of this Generation. 


You have always meant to get an Encyclopedia—every intelligent man does. 
The possession of this latest and greatest of all ENCYCLOPEDIAS puts you ten years 


Other books tell you about ONE thing; this tells you EVERYTHING. 
literature, all forms of government, all systems of religion. 
all the glorious achievements that have made history luminous and civilization possible are found 
in the ten thousand teeming pages of these splendid volumes. 


The most brilliant thinkers of the century are enrolled as its 
contributors. 
fame as Matthew Arnold, James Bryce, John Morley, 
Farrar, Lord Kelvin, Robertson Smith, Saintsbury, Swinburne, Simon Newcomb, John Fiske, 
s, John Bach Mc Master, Admiral Melville, Thomas B. Reed, Carroll Wright, 
and these with hundreds of others equally famous give it an authority so overwhelming, 
so incomparable that it reigns without a rival in the realm of scholarship. 


hundred orders to reach us we will send absolutely FREE Webster’s Huge New 
retailing regularly at $8.50 
Sheep, marbled edges, gold stamped and indexed 

you a magnificent reference library of enormous extent and unmatchable 


Oct 
31, 708 
THE Special Half Price Offer. 
BOOKLOVERS time only a special introductory offer 
SOCIETY cloth set we price at $37, the half morocco at $46. 
156 Fifth Avenue, 
New Y Encyclopedic Dictionary, 
Please send me for 
examination prepaid, « 


Send No Money Now. 


set for five days’ FREE examination. You can return them AT 
JUR EXPENSE 


pay all transportation charges. 


Should you decide to purchase, 
us $1.00 as first payment a nd pay the balance at the 
per Lame for the cloth and $2.50 per month for 


rate of $2.00 
the half more 


Do Not Dele. 


— 





100 superb maps. 37,000 





ACollege Education, 


A Home University, 
A Huge Library. 





NOW IS THE 


It covers all epochs of 
All marvels of science and invention, 


Can YOU 


afford to do without it? 


Its writers include such men of world-wide 
Andrew Lang, St. George Mivart, Canon 


To emphasize the issue of the 1908 edition of this 
magnificent work we are making for a limited 
of just ONE-HALF the regular price. The 
Moreover, with each of the first 

It is bound in Full 
his combination gives 


Sign and mail the attached coupon 
and we will ship you a complete 


if they fail to give you entire satisfaction. We 


h 


At these phenomenal prices, the 
ntroductory sets will vanish like 
Write rO-DAY Remember No risk! No 

igation Y ase only if satisfied! 


THE BOOKLOVERS’ SOCIETY 


156 FIFTH AVE. NEW YORK CITY 
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his saddle at the schoolhouse door and 
pushed it open, and took one step inside 
and stopped. 

For from the benches and the crowded 
table there rose a wail of infantile despair. 
so shrill and queerly, pipingly minor, so 
manifestly the outpouring of very tiny 
broken hearts, that it was like a toy wail, 
almost amusing in its imitation of the 
real thing. 

But MeGennis did not smile at it. Fo 
an instant he stood, and then he turned 
and closed the door with fumbling fingers, 
and took the few steps to his horse stum 
blingly, and climbed heavily into his sad- 
dle, and with loose reins rode off to his 
house and went up to his sala and sat 
down there, looking blindly out on Sicaba. 

The sunset came, brightened, and faded, 
and passed away, and night shut down 
over Sicaba, and still he sat there. His 
muchacho came to light a lamp, and Me- 
xennis sent him away. Later his cook 
came, speaking authoritatively of dinner, 
and MecGennis sent his cook away, too, 
and sat on in the dark. 

At last it was the hour when even Si- 
caba, for a little while, must seem beauti- 
ful to the most hostile critic. It is the 
hour when the full power of night de- 
scends upon the world, when the wind 
dies away to the merest murmur, and the 
drone of the surf becomes deep and sol- 
emn, and the great yellow stars burn very 
steadily against the soft velvet of the sky. 

When that hour came McGennis stirred, 
and stood up suddenly, and laid his hands 
on the broad sill of his window and looked 
down at Sicaba and up to the stars. “Of 
course I’m going to stay,” he muttered 
impatiently, as if Some One had asked 
him a question. “But it’s up to You. 
You butted into this game, and now 
You’ve got to play the cards. Pedro,” he 
called, in quite another voice, 
light.” 

When the light was brought he sat 
down at his table and drew pen and paper 
to him and began to write. 

“Donald G. ‘Stewart, C. E.,” he wrote, 
tracing the magic initials with reverent 
care. McGennis would never write C. E. 
after his own name unless some day he 
did the big, big thing which would lead a 
college to give him. the right, honoris 
causa. He had not the education, he 
knew that. 


**DonaLp G. Stewart, C. E., 
Supervisor in Charge. 
Provinces Pagros Oriental y Occidental. 
“Sir: —I have the honor to request that 1 do not 
be transferred to Luzon, because there are some 
jobs here which are not done yet.” 


His eyes lighted with whimsical amuse- 
ment as he thought of those “jobs,” teach- 
ing a presidente how to be straight, teach 
ing brown, monkeyish soldiers not to run 
away, teaching the children— 


“The fact is, Mr. Stewart,’ he wrote with less 
formality, ‘“‘that I cannot leave the school which 
the Dep. Super. Schools kindly gave me to occupy 
my time. I am the best teacher he has got now, 
Ithink. You can ask him.” 


Then formality returned. 


**T have the honor to thank you for the kind 
words you say about me making good. Of course 
I know they are not so. 

“Very respectfully, 
“JoHN McGennis.” 

“There,” said MeGennis, looking down 
thankfully at his completed letter, for he 
hated letter-writing, did MceGennis, “I 
reckon that cinches it. When the Old 
Man reads that he’ll sabe I’m loco enough 
to let alone. Anyway,” he added, “Has 
kins’ll never get the chance to blow about 
draining Manapla swamp. Haskins has 
got the education, all right, but he couldn’t 
make a bald monkey catch his own fleas.” 

As he entered his bedroom, holding his 
chimneyless lamp high that the reek of 
it might not draw into his nostrils, his 
eye lighted on the jagged post in the 
corner. “Well,” said MeGennis, looking 
at it, “she’s all notched up for a couple 
of weeks anyhow. I’m that much ahead.” 
The boyish smile curled his firm young 
lips as the fool part of him began to 
amuse the other part once more. And 
then, contentedly, he turned to his canvas 
cot, with the heavy blue-gray blankets 
spread upon it. 

It is hard and narrow and monkish, 
that couch which the world provides for 
so many of her fighting men and pioneers, 
but to McGennis it Place of 
Rest. 

So may they find it, all my far-wan 
dering friends, when to-night they stretch 
themselves on the rasping 
draw the honest blue-gray 
them. 


seemed a 


canvas and 
blankets over 





MOTHERS, BE CAUTIOUS 

In selecting a food for the baby 
/y can’t stand much experimenting. Borden’s Eag 

Brand Condensed Milk is acted upon by the infant stomac! 
substantially the same as mother’s milk For 50 years it 
has made glad mothers and started thousands of babies or 


lon’t experiment 
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COUPON BOND 
Stands Seven 
Complete Erasures 


There could be no stronger 
proof of its exceptional quality 
worth. If it were anything 
other than the very best, this 
test would be impossible. 


COUPON 
BOND 


THE DE LUXE BUSINESS PAPER 


is Real Bond, not near-bond 


It is made only of the finest, newest 
factory clippings, washed, not cut, 
to pulp, and the integral strength 
of the original fibre is preserved 
in the finished product. Stronger, 
finer and better in color, as is 
evident at a glance, COUPON 
BONP is the one paper best 
qualified in every way to fitly 
represent the high-grade house. 


JUDGE IT YOURSELF 


Write us without delay for samples of this 
splendid paper in all colors, also of booklet 
and cover papers. Compare these with 
the paper you are now using. Put them 
to any test you wish. Comparison will 
only emphasize the fact that COUPON 
BOND is the paper you should use. 


WRITING PAPER CO. 


Largest Manufacturers of Commer- © 
an cial Paper in the World. 29 Mills. @ 


Sef HOLYOKE, - - MASS. 




















Write 
for 
Booklet 


A Permanent 
Business, Practically without Competition, 
and Singularly without the Element of Risk. 
Small »perating expense, large immediate profits. 
“T start with $1000 worth of-work ahead,” writes 
one man; “I cleaned up $100 in a day,” writes 
another. Our Free Booklet, ‘“‘Turning Dust Into 
Money,” gives convincing details of this splendid 
opportunity for small capital. It isa valuable book 
for anyone who is looking to establish a profitable 
business. Write for it today 
Aero portable vacuum cleaning apparatus meets 
big demand cleaning stores,churches,residences,etc. 
We make six types of vacuum, and two types 
compressed air outfits selling from $1450 to $2700. 
Largest builders of portable outfits. 
We Lead the World in the Installation of 
Stationary Plants. Write for Literature. 


AMERICAN AIR CLEANING CO. 
406 Sycamore St. Milwaukee 











Make Stained Glass 
Out of Plain Glass 


——By Using 





translucent ma 
ectly reproducing all the 
¢ most beautiful 








Easily applied by 
windows, with 
a fre ym the ash 
( t ally ir 
in conventional 
} appropriate desigt 
ry Suitable ford 8 
, and windows in private 
ell as in churche hotels, 
r fr amples andcatal 
wing borders, panels, centerpieces 


ind filling in colors Agents wanted 


A V V7} Cc. L. MALZ 
iL 19 E. 14th St. New York 
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| Are your hase ,,|_~ 
aS sheer as this _, 


And just as 
strong 28 that? | 


Just slip into a pair of KNOTAIR 
hose or hosiery. lor you it means 
Less mending, peace in the family 
and, for him comfort and satisfaction. 

If you can shove your foot through 
KNOTALR inside of six months 
we will give you new ones—free. 
That’s the kind of Hosiery In- 
surance that insures you against 






















































Darn the man — (or woman Y 
either) who has a hole in his \ = 
stocking. He is uncomfortable. ; 
grouchy and dissatisfied generally. We cannot walk as far 
or do as good work as the one who wears KNOTAIR hose. 





Guaranteed to stay whole for six months or more. Guaranteed 
not to hump or bulk at the heel or toe \ soft-feeling, light 
weight clinging hose that has the strength to resist the stoutest 
wear. KNOTAIR is /7eht, sheer and Jisle-like in quality, made 
in colors that will not run, fade or crock and veinforced at the 
vital points where the wear comes most and guaranteed all over. 


Made in Three Colors—Black, Tan and Slate 


Men’s hose in Black, Tan and Slate, sizes 9'» to 12, fine lisle-like quality; 
packed one size, six pairs in a box, assorted colors if desired, price $2.00. 
Guaranteed to wear six months or more. 
Men’s Cashmere hose, fine combed Australian wool, in Black only, 
sizes 9'~ to 12, packed one size, six pairs in a box, assorted colors if 
desired, price $2.00. Guaranteed to wear six months or more. 
Women’s hosiery in Black and Tan, size 8 to 10'>, fine lisle-like 
quality, interlaced garter splicing; packed, one size, 
six pairs in a box, assorted colors if desired, price $2.00. 
Guaranteed to wear six months or more. 
Our guarantee, which comes with every box of KNOTATIR, 
reads: Buy six pairs of KNOTAIR and if any or all of them 
iow the slightest hole within siz months from date of 
surchase We will replace them free of charge, 
Order from your dealer—But if he cannot supply you, 
write direct to us, stating size and color, whether 
Men’s or Women’s, enclosing most convenient way 
$2.00 for each box ordered, and we will fill your 
order promptly and ship express prepaid 


“*If you wear Knotair Hose you’ ll 
be in it—Heels and Toes’’ 


Send for Booklet +‘Knotair Kinks” 
s Free 










KNOTAIR HOSIERY COMPANY 
5 11 Westminster Ave. 
West Philadelphia, Pa., 

U.S.A 





Won't break through 
here because they are Bs 
reinforced and guaran 
teed against holes 
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STRONQG’S 


Arnica Tooth Soap 


antiseptic, preserves while it beautifies 
sweetens the breath—hardens the gums 
—whitens the teeth. 
\ leading dentifrice 
for a 


Third of a 
Century 


The metal pack 
ige 1s mest con 
venient tor tray 
or the home. 
liquid or powder 
to spill or waste. 
Guaranteed un- 
der the Food 
and Drugs Act, 
June 30, 1906; 
Serial No. 1612 


25c. AT ALL 
DRUGGISTS 


(Sent postpaid if 
yours hasn't it, 








STRONG’S ARNICA JELLY 


Ideal for sunburn, keeps the skin 
and smooth; nothing better for chaps. 
pimples, burns. bruises and all erup 
tions. The collapsable metal tube is 
convenient and unbreakable. If your 
dealer hasn’t it, send to u 

Sent Postpaid for 25 Cents 

I t Hi 


C. H. STRONG & CO., Chicago, U.S.A. 





IN ANSWERING THESE ADVERTI 


i 


Gives a Grand Opportunity to the Readers of Collier’s 
To place in your homes the World-Famed Publication 


Kidpath’s History of the World 


nd new, down to close of Russia-Japan r, beautifully bound in Half-Morocco, 
We are offering the remaining Sets of this Great World’s History to Collier’s Readers 


THE Ever-Ready Safety Razor 
is Guaranteed the best shaver 
at any price No razor is worth 
more as long asthe Ever-Ready sells 
for $1.00. Over a million men use 
the Ever-Ready in preference to all 
other razors Shaves any beard 
with velvety ease. Most economical 
and best to buy. 

Each Ever-Ready set at $1.00 is 
complete with the silver-nickeled 
Ever-Ready frame—twelve (12) crit- 
ically perfect Ever-Ready blades, 
and stropping handle, all compactly 
and attractively cased. 

The blades in each Ever-Ready outfit 
are the finest specimen of blade making 

separately tested and protected. 


Extra Blades 10 for 50c 
Cost less and worth more than any blade 

You can strop Ever-Ready blades or ex 
change 10 dull ble s for 10 brand new ones 


upon payment of 85¢ 


Sold by Hardware, Cutlery, Department 
Stores, Jewelers and Druggists throughout 
America and the World. Ask any local dealer. 


Mail orders prepaid upon receipt of $1.00 


American Safety Razor Co., Inc. 
320 Broadway, New York 


Internationa! Distributing ¢ Montreal, Canada 





‘. 1 } YT wT 
At LESS than even DAMAGED SETS were ever sold 
WeWill fame our price only in direct letters to those Sending the coupon below. Tear off the coupon, write 
name and address plainly and mail now before you forget it. Don’t delay as there are but a few Sets remaining. 
Dr. Ridpath 1s dead, his work is done, but his family derive their income from his History, and to print our 
price broadcast would cause great injury to future sales. The sample pages are free. Send coupon today, 


= 











9 Massive Royal Octavo Vol 4,000 double-column pages. 2,000 superb illustrations. Weighs 50 lbs. 
’ have shown won- for Dr. Ridpath’s enviable position 
COLLIER S READER derful appreciation THE REASON as an historian is his wonderfully 
of our remarkable offer. Ridpath was a strong beautiful style, astyle no other historian has ever equaled 
advocate of the rights and liberties of the common He pictures the great historical events as though they 















people. He was a great man and America’s greatest were happening before your eyes; he carries you with 











historian. To read his history is to know peoples him to see the battles of old; to meet kings and 
and races, kingdoms and empires, principalities and queens and warriors; to sit in the Roman Senate; 
powers; to behold senates in session, armies march to march against Saladin and his dark-skinned 
ing, battles fought and victorious legions coming followers; to sail the southern seas with 
home: to follow the march of civilization westward Drake; to circumnavigate the globe with 
from the Indus to the Euphrates, from the Euphra- | Magellan; to watch that thin line of Greek 10-31 
tes to the Tiber, from the Tiber to the Thames, fron spearmen work havoc with the Persian 
the Thames to the Hudson, from the Hudson to the hordes on the field of Marathon: to t 
Mississippi, and from the Mississippi to the Pacific know Napoleon as you know Roose- re 
shore. Ridpath’s History of the World has been | velt. He combines absorbing in Coupon 
purchased and strongiy endorsed by William Mc- terest with supreme reliability, WESTERN 
Kinley, President of the United States; General | and makes the heroes of history NEWSPAPER 
Stephen D. Lee. Commander Confederate Veterans; real living men and women, ASSOCIATION 
General Lew Wallace, Commander and noted au and about them he weaves 204 Dearborn St 
thor; Henry M. Teller, Senator from the rise and fall of em Chicago 
Colorado; Charles Curtis, Senator pires in sucha fa lat- , - 
from Kansas; and by the Presidents ing style that history ’ : 
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» of Brown, Bates, Amherst, § t becomes _ inte 
e and practically all other Amer interesting 
; colleges and universities To read 
this history is to iner r store Send 
of knowledge w power and 


to add to the richness of your life. | Coupon 
and love Ridpath | Now 





200,000 Americans own 
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Painted by George Gibbs for Cream of Wheat Company. Copyright 1907 by Cream of Wheat Company. 





